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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the present issue particular attention may be 
called to the report of the Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure of the Association of American 
Colleges, and to the outline of policy and procedure 
worked out recently by our own Committee A. The 
latter as printed is a condensation of a mimeographed 
document used for various purposes. 

Members interested in the current crusade in 
many states for the adoption of loyalty oath require- 
ments will be interested in Professor Carl Becker’s 
discussion of the New York situation on page 327. 
It is of interest in this connection that the attempt to 
pass similar legislation applying to students in New 
York institutions has been defeated. 

The Local and Chapter Notes include (for the first 
time) a general statement of material received in 
reply to Chapter Letters from headquarters. 

The report of the Committee on Junior Colleges 
presented at the annual meeting is not available for 
this issue but will be published in May, together 
with the report of an investigation of higher institu- 
tions in the state of Oregon. 


EDITORIAL 


RELATION OF CHAPTERS TO NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


It is sometimes assumed, perhaps more frequently in the relatively 
active chapters, that membership in the Association should depend on 
chapter recommendation. The nomination blank and the introductory 
statement published with each list of nominations invite expressions 
of opinion from any member. It should be evident, however, that the 
ultimate responsibility for actual election must be left to the Committee 
on Admissions not only as a matter of the Constitution, but for certain 
intrinsic reasons. Among the reasons justifying this statement are: 

The fact that we are a national association of university professors, 
not a federation of chapters, still less an aggregate of social faculty 
clubs; 

If responsibility rested with chapters there would be almost as many 
standards of admission as there are chapters; 

The conditions of membership in case of change of institution would 
otherwise become intolerably complicated. 

Under existing conditions if there are real objections to the char- 
acter or eligibility of a nominee, chapter representations to that effect 
will have great weight with the Committee on Admissions. In the 
absence of such objections a member once duly elected becomes auto- 
matically a member of the chapter in any institution with which he may 
be connected. 


H. W. T. 


COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE L! 


During the past year the Chairman of the Committee visited Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Panama, Peru, and Uruguay, and in each 
of these countries had the opportunity to confer with the Minister of 
Public Instruction as well as with the presidents of the respective univer- 
sities. Without exception, he found an earnest desire on the part of 
leading educational authorities to establish closer relations with educa- 
tional institutions in the United States. What is even more significant 
was the fact that in all of these countries he received the visits of young 
men and women anxious to pursue special studies in the United States. 
The Chairman returned from this trip more impressed than ever with 
the importance of increasing the number of scholarships and fellow- 
ships available to students from Latin America. These young men and 
women, after studying in the United States, return to their respective 
countries and interpret to their people the purposes, the ideals, and the 
civilization of the United States. In this way, our cultural ties with the 
sister nations of America are strengthened. 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, on the invitation of the Rector of the University of Mexico, 
delivered a series of lectures at the University last July. Another 
university representative was Professor Donald William McConnell of 
New York University, who made a tour of South America in order to 
study economic conditions, and a number of college and university people 
visited Mexico. It may be mentioned in passing that Dr. C. H. Haring 
of Harvard, Dr. Jacob Warshaw of Missouri, and Dr. L. N. Yepsen of 
New York University received honors from Colombia, Argentina, and 
Chile, respectively, while Dr. Frances Douglas DeKalb, literary critic of 
Tucson, Arizona, and Dr. A. C. Wilgus of George Washington University 
were honored by Venezuela; and that the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish made three distinguished Latin Americans honorary 
members: Mariano Aramburu y Machado of Cuba, Francisco Garcia 
Calderén of Peru, and Julio Vicufia Cifuentes of Chile. 

On the side of student interchange, thirteen Latin Americans came to 
the United States on grants from the Guggenheim and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the American Association of University Women, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Ohio branch of the 
Federation. The Institute of International Education reports fifteen 
Latin American students here under its auspices, holding fellowships or 
scholarships in American institutions, in addition to which thirteen 


1 Received after the Annual Meeting. 
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others received scholarships from various universities. The institutions 
that gave such aid in 1933-34, so far as known to the undersigned, were 
Agnes Scott College, Colorado School of Mines, Georgetown University, 
Harvard University, Iowa State College, MacMurray College, Mount 
Holyoke College, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, University of Southern California, University of Texas, Vassar 
College, and Western College. In return for these awards, a private 
school for girls in Havana has provided two scholarships covering room, 
board, and tuition for American girls who have specialized in Spanish. 
They are held this year by recent graduates of Barnard and Middlebury 
Colleges. 

Among the Latin American countries, Mexico continued to be the 
main attraction for American students, drawing large numbers to the 
summer school of the University, while many others attended the 
Seminar conducted by the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America. 

Your Committee feels that, in spite of retrenchments made necessary 
by the depression, all our universities and colleges should make an effort 
to give students some knowledge of the Latin American countries. 
World events are tending more and more to bring the United States into 
close and important relations with the nations of this hemisphere, yet 
the ignorance displayed by the majority of American students in re- 
gard to even the most advanced of these republics is at times discourag- 
ing. American statesmen and students of economics recognize the im- 
portance of the Latin American countries, while leaders in art and music 
see a notable influence coming from Latin America in those fields. Your 
Committee submits, therefore, that our educationea! institutions should 
not lag behind in creating an intelligent understanding of Latin American 
problems and culture. 

While no recent survey of courses offered has been made, it is esti- 
mated that of approximately 650 universities and colleges in the United 
States, only about 275 give any courses dealing primarily with Latin 
America. On the other hand, it is gratifying to see the extent and 
variety of courses offered by some of them, such as the Universities of 
California, Chicago, Michigan, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Southern California, Texas, and Wisconsin, and Columbia, 
Harvard, Northwestern, Stanford, and George Washington Universities. 
Yale devotes the greater part of its teaching in Spanish to Latin America. 
Many others are giving three or four courses in the Latin American 
field, and it is gratifying to note that during the last few years the Uni- 
versities of Arizona, Florida, and New Mexico, and perhaps others, 
have considerably increased their offerings. A member of this Com- 
mittee, Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, has suggested the desirability of 
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holding institutes or seminars on Latin American relations and culture. 
This is strongly recommended by the Committee, especially where 
there is no faculty member equipped to give courses on Latin America. 
Such institutes have been held this year at the University of New 
Mexico, Earlham College, Pomona College (the Inter American Founda- 
tion), and the College of Wooster, and a Round Table on Latin American 
Affairs was included in the University of Virginia Institute of Public 
Affairs. George Washington University held its third annual Con- 
ference on Hispanic American Affairs, lasting six weeks. The fifth 
annual history conference of the University of Pittsburgh placed con- 
siderable emphasis on Hispanic American history. Other ways of 
imparting information and arousing interest are illustrated by the 
programs given by many institutions on Pan American Day—April 
14—and other significant occasions. The University of Arizona, for 
instance, holds annual celebrations in April for Pan American Day and 
Cervantes Day, and on October 12 for Columbus Day. The Goucher 
College Spanish Club this year had a Pan American Day program and 
exhibit, and has since had an Ecuadorian exhibit. Knox College ob- 
served a Pan American Week. The University of Wisconsin arranged 
a Pan American radio broadcast. The activities of many other in- 
stitutions might be cited but for lack of space. 

Before bringing this report to a close, your Committee deems it im- 
portant to call attention to the Inter American Conference on Educa- 
tion, which was held at Santiago, Chile, in September last. Nineteen 
of the twenty-one republics of the American Continent were repre- 
sented at this Conference. Its purpose was to bring the educators of 
America into closer touch with one another and to promote the inter- 
change of information on educational problems as well as to effect a 
greater cooperation among universities and secondary schools. The 
continuance of the Inter American educational conferences, so often 
recommended and tentatively begun at a preliminary meeting held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1929, now seems assured, since it was voted to hold 
the next Conference at Mexico City, in 1937. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Committee, 

L. S. Rowr, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL PLANNING IN THE MEDICAL 
FIELD 


Leadership in the planning of the amount and distribution of pro- 
fessional services in the United States so that the public will be ade- 
quately served and the personnel of the profession given reasonable 
assurance of employment must be conceded to the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. Its achievements are worthy of study and 
emulation by other professional groups which are heavily afflicted with 
the maladjustments of the present depression. Stated briefly this new 
type of social planning requires three kinds of activities: 

First, there must be an appraisal of the amount of the professional 
services which can be utilized and a critical and constructive survey of 
the present supply and its distribution. 

Second, means must be devised for the discriminating selection of 
candidates whose personal qualifications and pre-professional academic 
records indicate that they will make acceptable recruits, capable of 
completing the carefully devised course of professional training needed 
for the preparation and improvement of the personnel of the profession. 

Third, the public must be educated to a more intelligent appreciation 
of the services which the profession now renders, and must be encouraged 
to make use of the specially trained in varied new preventive and ad- 
ministrative activities. Thus the effective demand for such professional 
services will be enlarged. 

All of these three essential activities of professional planning must 
be flexible and cumulative. Continuous readjustments of details are 
required in order that initial plans may be given more perfect applica- 
tion and may be modified or extended to fit changes in scientific knowl- 
edge or in social and economic conditions. Probably no other profession 
can hope to have the requirements of the first group of activities met by 
such exhaustive and generously financed investigations as the two 
studies, Medical Education and Medical Care of the American People. 
(Reviewed in the Bulletin, vol. xix, No. 5, pp. 321-325.) Reports 
appearing during the past year in the Journal of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges show that the medical profession is doing 
pioneer work in the development of the second and third forms of pro- 
fessional planning activities. 

Representatives of the medical colleges presented an elaborate sym- 
posium in the January, 1934, number of the Journal in which they 
summarized results of previous studies and added new statistical data 
in an effort to determine the “Relation of the Number of Medical 
Graduates to the Public Need.” Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, who di- 
rected the investigation and prepared the report on Medical Education, 
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estimated that there is an annual net gain in the United States of about 
two thousand physicians, and that actuarial calculations indicate that 
by 1950 the ratio to the population will be about one physician to 750 
inhabitants, whereas the ratios found in other civilized countries vary 
from one in 1200 in Germany, one in 1500 in Great Britain and France, 
to one in 2600 in Sweden. He estimates that one physician in 1000 to 
1200 would be ample to meet fully the needs of the population. He 
suggests that the future overcrowding of the profession should be 
checked by the reduction of the number of students admitted to 
medical colleges with facilities unequal to recognized standards, by the 
elimination of some of the weaker schools, and by persuading schools of 
superior equipment to turn attention to the development of graduate 
instruction which would keep doctors in touch with new discoveries and 
prepare them to serve as specialists. This periodic withdrawal of a 
percentage from active practice would make possible the full utilization 
of a larger professional group. He urges efforts to educate the public so 
that demands will be made for preventive as well as curative medical 
services, and points out that medical training should be recognized as 
desirable in a great variety of administrative positions. 

In the same issue Dr. William D. Cutter, Secretary of the Council of 
Medical Education and Hospitals, American Medical Association, 
pointed out that the American form of government and the psychology 
of individual citizens make it difficult to limit the numbers who will 
enter the professions. He suggests two remedies for overcrowding: 
first, the development of processes of selection which will discover su- 
perior candidates who can be trained in institutions qualified to give 
high-grade instruction; second, efforts to check the swollen flow of 
ambitious young people into the professions. His remarks on this 
subject may be quoted because they have general application: 

“‘We know that there are more applicants knocking at the doors of 
our medical schools than the schools can accommodate, than the pro- 
fession can absorb, or than the public is willing to support. Why this 
furious stampede to enter a career which to the majority offers and can 
offer nothing but disappointment? One answer is to be found in the 
tremendous post-war increase in the number of students enrolled in 
colleges and universities. Other countries have faced similar problems 
but in none has the democratization of higher education proceeded so 
rapidly or gone so far. In England the enrolment in institutions of 
higher learning amounts to one in 1150 of the population; in Scotland, 
one in 455; in the United States, one in 125. 

“Tt is obvious that those who have spent two or more years in college 
turn naturally to a professional career. It is equally obvious that for 
most of them no professional career exists. To correct misapprehen- 
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sions, dispel false hopes, and avoid the tragedies of mistakes, the college 
authorities must do one of two things—either drastically reduce the num- 
ber of their students, or else warn them before it is too late that the mere 
fact of having attended college does not guarantee them an entrance into 
professional vocation.”’ 

Dr. C. R. Bardeen, of the Wisconsin Medical School, presented 
elaborate statistical evidence in support of his claim that the state- 
supported schools are not responsible for the overcrowding of the pro- 
fession. He claimed that they promote a desirable distribution of medi- 
cal services, give needed attention to local needs, and offer training 
to gifted students at lower cost than the great endowed medical colleges. 

Dr. C. C. Bass, of Tulane University, insisted that the need for medical 
services has not yet been adequately met, and that the profession should 
place emphasis on the raising of standards by graduate instruction and 
the limitation of practice to those qualified to serve efficiently, rather 
than on the curtailment of the number of medical graduates. 

The prolonged and animated general discussion of the proposed means 
for regulating the numbers and improving the distribution of physicians 
gave ample evidence of the extent to which this profession is committed 
to planning policies. That the hospitals may be important focusing 
points for these planning activities is suggested by the compilation of 
quotations from letters of physicians practicing in all sections of the 
country. (Income and Distribution of Physicians from the Standpoint 
of the Hospitals, by R. C. Buerki, M.D., Journal of the A. of A. M. C., 
July, 1934.) 

The recruiting of the new members of the profession is an activity for 
which the medical colleges have the chief responsibility. Details of 
the systematic efforts to check overcrowding, to enlist the candidates 
best qualified for academic and professional success, to prevent the 
waste due to elimination before completing the course, and to maintain 
records which will give histories of personal aptitudes and achievements 
must be studied in the numerous articles which have appeared during 
the past year in the Journal. The present review can mention briefly 
only a few of the results of these professional planning activities. 

Only partial success can be claimed for the vigorous and prolonged 
efforts of medical organizations to check the overcrowding which is con- 
tinually threatened because of the attractions which the medical career 
seems to have for ambitious young persons. Only three out of every five 
applicants for admission to the medical colleges are accepted (62.1 per 
cent, 1933) but care in selection results in a higher proportion of gradu- 
ates so that, during the past ten years, the admissions have increased 
25 per cent, the total number of students in the schools 28 per cent, and 


the number of graduates 41 percent. (Jour. A. of A. M.C., Nov., 1934, 
p. 327.) 
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Correlations between pre-medical academic records in secondary 
schools and colleges with success or failure in the medical course have 
been calculated frequently by officials seeking guidance in the selection 
of candidates to be admitted to medical training. The elaborate statisti- 
cal reports which have appeared at intervals in the Journal prove that 
there is correlation—though not particularly high—between grades in the 
medical course and those in earlier academic studies. On the whole, 
those made in laboratory science courses come nearest to indicating 
what can be expected in the medical college. However, there are fre- 
quent exceptions where changes in circumstances or differences in per- 
sonal development result in unexpected variations in performance. 
Usually personal interviews and results of aptitude or intelligence tests 
are used as supplementary means of selection. 

Aptitude tests as means of judging fitness for a medical career have 
been given to applicants for admission to medical colleges since 1931. 
In 1934 forty-seven per cent of the medical schools required this test 
of all applicants; forty-two per cent made use of the results but did not 
require it; five per cent consulted results of the test in doubtful cases; 
only six per cent made no use of the results of the test. An interesting 
account of the methods of preparation and administration of these 
tests, as well as statistical data showing their predictive values, not 
only during the medical course but also for the intern period, is presented 
in the January, 1935, number of the Journal, pp. 23-42. 

The professions, as well as wage-earners, farmers, and business men, 
have been forced by the harsh experiences of the depression to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity of more intelligent adjustment of national re- 
sources to social needs. For the sake of the young people as well as in 
justice to the public, those in charge of the administration of higher 
vocational education must undertake the careful statistical appraisals of 
needs and make the energetic adjustments of the quality and quantity of 
personnel for which the medical group is rapidly developing an efficient 
technique. 

LuciLe Eaves, Chairman 
Committee on Relation of Vocational to Higher Education 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


General Principles and Policy. The basal principles and procedure are 
outlined in a statement adopted at the Washington Conference of Jan- 
uary, 1925. They are more fully interpreted and exemplified in the 
following paragraphs and in the Bulletin of May, 1932, reviewing the 
record of the decade 1922-32. 

Responsibility. The officers and representatives of the Association 
primarily responsible are the General Secretary, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure (Committee A), and the 
Legal Adviser; the President of the Association will also be consulted 
in all matters of importance. The General Secretary and the Chair- 
man, with the approval of the President, are authorized to determine 
where and when investigations are to be made and to appoint suitable 
committees for the purpose. 

The general membership of Committee A will be responsible for 
approval (a) of any changes in or departures from the policy or pro- 
cedure summarized herein, and (b) of publication of reports resulting 
from investigations. 

Selection of Cases. The Association does not consider itself under 
obligation to investigate all cases brought to its notice but in each 
instance is guided by available information as to the importance to its 
membership at large of the issues presented. In a particular case it 
may be sufficient for the General Secretary to suggest conference between 
the complainant and some member of Committee A or other member of 
the Association. It is desirable that impending difficulties should be 
anticipated and adjusted, if this is possible without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, by mediation or other informal methods. Asa rule, investigations 
will be made only in institutions on the accredited lists of the American 
Council on Education. There is, however, no requirement that a 
complainant be a member of the Association. A decision to investigate 
implies no presupposition that an administration is at fault; a report 
favorable to it may be accepted and ultimately published. It is not 
the purpose of the Association to prevent the elimination of the unfit 
from college or university faculties, provided they have due notice and 
fair treatment. 

A request for inquiry into conditions in an institution may also be 
made by any two or more members not personally affected by the acts 
complained of; and in any case in which serious controversy has arisen 
and become known, the officers mentioned in paragraph 2 above shall 
have power to initiate an inquiry. 
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Conduct of Investigation. Circumstances vary so widely that in- 
vestigating committees having no power of compulsion can not follow 
identical procedure in all cases. 

The committee will make it clear that as an investigating body it 
acts not in partisanship but solely to ascertain the facts so that members 
of the Association may be truthfully informed respecting conditions 
of freedom and tenure in the institution, as exemplified primarily by 
the circumstances of the case in question. 

The established policy of Committee A is to investigate all facts 
relevant to conditions of academic freedom and tenure and not to 
confine itself to the circumstances of a particular case. 

The burden of proof of charges against an institution in general rests 
upon the complainant, who is responsible for organizing and presenting 
his side of the case. But this does not mean that, in cases of dismissal 
for alleged cause, institutions are exempt from obligation duly to 
establish the truth and materiality of their charges. Vague charges 
of ‘‘inefficiency’”’ or “‘lack of cooperation” in the case of teachers on 
presumptively permanent tenure are inadequate unless supported by 
definite specifications and proof. When a faculty member holding a 
permanent or indefinite appointment is dismissed, refusal of the ad- 
ministration to assign reasons or to grant a hearing may reasonably be 
regarded as an admission that the action was taken upon improper or 
inadequate grounds. 

It should be made clear to complainants, administrative officers, 
and other persons criticised in reports that any controverting evidence 
must be presented to the investigating committee in advance of the 
publication of its report and that the Bulletin will not publish subse- 
quent protests. 

Report of Investigation. The report of an investigating committee 
should include a sufficiently full statement of the evidence to enable 
the reader to estimate the adequacy of the bases for conclusions reached. 
It may contain a recommendation for or against publication, but the de- 
cision on this point will rest with Committee A and the officers of the As- 
sociation. The report may be accompanied by a statement of infor- 
mation for the confidential files of the Association. 

Any decision against publication shall take due account of the in- 
terests of the general membership of the Association, and not merely 
the preferences of the principals directly concerned. 

Informal Statements. In cases where appointment of investigating 
committees is deemed unnecessary or inexpedient, it may still be proper 
to prepare brief statements of the essential facts on the basis of corre- 
spondence or a visit by a (single) representative. Copies of such 
statements will be transmitted to the parties concerned and may be 
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published, if they are of concern to the general membership of the 
Association. 

Junior Teachers and Annual Appointees. It is recognized that 
Instructors, and in many institutions Assistant Professors, may for 
three to five years be considered as subject to termination of appoint- 
ment without implication of criticism or specification of cause. There- 
after, including cases in which appointments are legally for single 
years, there should be a presumption of permanence and the require- 
ment of cause assigned for non-reappointment. Unfitness for promo- 
tion may be recognized, however, as a legitimate cause. Junior teachers 
should be protected against arbitrary dismissal. 

Local Publicity: Legal Protection. The Association deprecates general 
publicity in the press as to controversies which are to come before it. The 
Association usually can not investigate with advantage cases in which 
the complainant has caused such publicity or seeks or intends to seek 
legal redress. 

Remedial Agreements. The Association seeks improvement of general 
conditions of tenure and justice for individuals—but neither to the ex- 
clusion of the other. 

Sanctions, Including Removal from Eligible List and Restoration thereto. 
The Association of course claims no legal right to elicit information 
from any participant in a controversy involving academic freedom or 
tenure. It is, however, under a clear obligation to ascertain as thoroughly 
as possible, for the guidance of its members, the conditions of professional 
service at any college or university. This fact has been so fully and gen- 
erously recognized by academic administrators that refusal of informa- 
tion, or any attempt to block or restrict investigation, respecting matters 
of freedom and tenure has become in itself some evidence of the existence 
of improper conditions. Investigating committees are placed under an 
express obligation to exert themselves to the utmost for purposes of 
conciliation and adjustment. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


This report is in part an outgrowth of a conference on academic 
freedom and faculty tenure held in Washington in November, at which 
there were in attendance certain members of this Commission, the 
President of the Association of American Colleges, and the President 
(formerly Chairman of Committee A) and General Secretary of the 
American Association of University Professors. 

(1) We believe conferences similar to this lead to clearer under- 
standing and cooperation between the two organizations on matters 
of faculty freedom and tenure. We suggest that another such confer- 
ence be held in Washington in the spring, and that efforts be made to 
secure a larger attendance. 

(2) We believe that the ideal principle for academic freedom and 
tenure is to be found in the resolutions adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges, January 10, 1925, largely the outgrowth of the 
activities of the then Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure of our Association.! 

(3) We realize the difficulties facing our member institutions in 
officially adopting this statement. In 1932 it was reported that only 
one college had rejected it; eight had officially adopted it; it had been 
considered in 34 others; and 131 additional institutions reported that 
the principles therein stated were adhered to in practice although not 
officially adopted by the Board. In many colleges, particularly in 
state institutions annually dependent upon legislative grants, long-term 
appointments are probably legally impossible. 

(4) We believe there have been marked gains in definiteness of 
terms of faculty appointments. Both the Association of American 
Colleges and the American Association of University Professors have, 
we think, aided in this. We are impressed with the policy adopted by 
one of the member colleges of the Association of American Colleges, a 
printed copy of which is enclosed with every notification of a new 
appointment. We believed this so useful that we quote it herewith: 

“1. Every new member of the faculty will be engaged on a temporary 
basis. This temporary period of time will be of two years’ duration 
unless either grave moral delinquency or gross incompetence should make 
it necessary for the college to terminate such service at an earlier date. 

“2. During the second year of this trial period, either the college or the 
teacher may terminate the latter’s connection with the college by the serv- 
ing of a notice, six months prior to the end of the second academic year. 

1See A. A. U. P. Bulletin, January, 1935, page 130. 
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“3. A. If, during this trial period, a member of the faculty holding 
the rank of assistant, associate, or full professor proves entirely satis- 
factory to the college and wishes to remain in his position, the college 
will then offer him a contract of indefinite tenure. 

B. If, during this trial period, a member of the faculty holding 
the rank of instructor proves entirely satisfactory to the college and 
wishes to remain in his position, the college may, at its discretion and 
upon recommendation of its Faculty Committee, either 

a. extend the trial period for two more years, or 
b. offer him a contract of indefinite tenure. 

“4, Except for grave moral delinquency or gross incompetence, no 
member of the faculty who has received a contract of indefinite tenure 
will be dismissed or refused reappointment later than one full academic 
year before the proposed termination of his services. 

“5. In case dismissal is necessary, after a member of the faculty has 
received a contract of indefinite tenure, a statement of the grounds for 
such action will be formulated and transmitted to the individual in 
writing. 

“6. Each such individual shall then have the right to appear before 
the Executive and Faculty Committees of the Board of Trustees meet- 
ing in joint session, at which time he will be given an opportunity to 
present in full his side of the case. 

“7, The results of this hearing will then be reported to the Board 
of Trustees as a whole. 

“8. The final decision will rest with the Board of Trustees as a whole. 

“9. A copy of this policy regarding academic tenure will be presented 
to each new member of the faculty prior to his original appointment and 
his acceptance of the appointment will indicate his understanding and 
acceptance of this policy.”’ 

(5) We believe in the value of faculty committees, usually elected 
by the faculty itself, to advise with the President regarding appoint- 
ments, dismissals, and promotions; colleges having such committees 
report quite generally that they promote closer cooperation between 
faculty and President in such matters. 

(6) College Presidents often view the American Association of 
University Professors, and its Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, as excessively anxious to bring to light cases of supposed 
injustice to faculty members. Readers of the Reports of this Com- 
mittee, as printed in the Bulletin of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, might gain this impression. We are impressed with 
the fact that the American Association of University Professors strives 
vigorously to settle misunderstandings wherever possible without re- 
course to printed findings. 
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The number of cases settled annually by official notification that 
the Committee will not investigate because it believes the question can 
be settled internally or the evidence is inconclusive or no useful purpose 
will be served or that the teacher is mistaken exceeds the number in 
which there is a printed report criticizing the college. For example, in 
1934, fifty-six cases were presented to the Committee; five were with- 
drawn, twenty-eight were rejected by the Committee, and fourteen 
were handled without publicity; in only nine were there investigations 
leading to public reports. We are interested to learn that the number 
of cases submitted this year is less than those for the preceding three 
years. 

(7) The Commission believes that academic freedom and tenure, 
besides giving privileges, imposes on both college and teacher responsibili- 
ties. For every privilege there is a corresponding responsibility; the 
privilege of academic freedom is no exception to this principle. A con- 
tract or other mutual agreement entered into between an individual and 
an educational institution should be considered just as binding upon the 
individual as upon the institution. It should not be abrogated by either 
party without mutual consent, except for due cause. ‘‘Due cause” 
should include failure on the part of either party to keep in good faith 
the terms of such a contract or agreement. 

We believe that the investigations of the American Association of 
University Professors, particularly when a report adverse to the in- 
stitution may be printed, would be more effective if the investigating 
committee included an administrative officer from another institution. 
It has also been suggested that the President of the institution reported 
upon be given reasonable space in the Bulletin containing the report, to 
comment thereon; this might result in a printed rebuttal by the Presi- 
dent, possibly not as judicial in tone as the original report, and hence 
might be inadvisable. 

The Commission believes that the two following paragraphs from 
the Report of Committee A of the American Association of University 
Professors, submitted at their annual meeting six weeks ago, are of suf- 
ficient interest to be quoted here :’ 

“The Association always has insisted that an investigation of an in- 
stitution does not of itself imply a presupposition that the administration 
has been at fault... . 

“It is not the function of the American Association of University 
Professors to prevent the elimination of the unfit, the lazy, and the in- 
efficient from the profession... .” 

(8) This Commission has been asked to consider certain cases where 
college presidents believe they have been unjustly dismissed. Without 


1 For complete quotation see February Bulletin, p. 150. 
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at all passing on the merits of such cases, the Commission records its 
opinion, which the Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges has already expressed, that investigations of and publicity on 
such cases are outside the province of the Association of American Col- 
leges, and that, even if this were not the case, they would be likely to do 
more to harm than to help both the president and the college involved. 
Signed: 
The Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure 

SAMUEL P. CaPEN 

Meta GLass 

R. A. KENT 

EpMUND D. SOPER 

James L. McConaucnay, Chairman 
Bulletin of Association of American Colleges, vol. xxi, No. 1 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ADMINISTRATION AND Facu.ty! 


It is and always has been the view of the American Association of 
University Professors that the carrying on of our institutions of higher 
learning is a cooperative enterprise in which the administrative officials 
on the one hand and the members of the faculties on the other are 
partners. In saying this I wish to avoid giving the impression that be- 
cause this is so we believe that there are no points of contact at which 
friction may arise, for we all know that this is not the case. To shut our 
eyes to the realities of the situation would be little short of foolish. 
Experience in all fields shows that on the one hand those charged with 
administering almost inevitably tend to minimize unduly the need of 
restraint upon administrative power—at least so it seems to me as a 
life-long student of government and law—and that on the other hand 
those not charged with the duty of getting things done tend to overlook 
the very real difficulties confronting administrative officials who have to 
act and at the same time to take account of and adjust and compromise 
the conflicting interests of the various elements in a community, whether 
it be a nation, a state, a city, or an institution of higher learning. What 
I wish to emphasize is that our Association believes that although these 
possibilities of friction exist and will continue to exist so long as human 
nature is what it is, it will be possible to reduce friction to a minimum if 
each partner keeps in mind so far as possible the point of view of the 
other and the fact that we both have our eyes fixed upon the same ulti- 
mate goal, even though at times we may differ as to the best methods of 
attaining that goal. 


W. W. Coox 


1 Excerpt from an address gi ven at the Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Meetings of the Executive Committee have been held January 9 and 
February 10. The following items are included in the record: 

The Committee on Education and Government is gathering informa- 
tion concerning the relative ability of the individual states to support 
education. The Committee has allotted $1000 for the use of the Na- 
tional Committee for Federal Aid to Education. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education J. W. Studebaker has been appointed 
a member of the Problems and Plans Committee to fill the unexpired 
term of W. A. Jessup, now President of the Carnegie Foundation. 

A grant of $4500 has been made by the Carnegie Corporation for a 
study of library facilities in education in Washington; also a grant of 
$10,000 by the General Education Board for the study of Youth Prob- 
lems by the U. S. Office of Education, the American Council acting as 
fiscal agent for the fund. 

Chairman W. F. Russell of the Council is to represent it at a conference 
of directors of higher education to be held in Paris, May 3 and 4. 

The Council has been requested to set up a committee to cooperate 
with the American National Committee of the Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation and with the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva relative to international aspects of education. It 
was voted that a standing committee of the Council be set up to co- 
operate with the American National Committee of the Committee on 
International Intellectual Cooperation and with the International 
Bureau of Education relative to international aspects of education. 
(This action relieves the Problems and Plans Committee from further 
service as the coordinating agency for the American National Com- 
mittee on International Intellectual Cooperation, in which capacity it 
had been acting since April, 1933.) 

The Council has been granted $6500 for preliminary study in connec- 
tion with the possible establishment of an American Film Institute. 

The annual meeting of the Council will be held May 3 and 4. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


Announcement is made of the holding of the 1935 International Con- 
ference of Associations of University Teachers at Grenoble, June 8 
to 10. Information is invited as to any members whose summer 
plans may make it possible to be present, as the meeting is likely to be 
interesting and important. 

In a section on Freedom on Speech the following resolution, presented 
from Bedford College, was with minor amendments adopted: 
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“The Association of University Teachers affirms the right of Uni- 
versity Teachers to the full exercise of their functions and privileges 
as citizens. It maintains that the public expression of opinion, within 
the limits of the law, on controversial matters is in no way incompatible 
with the position and responsibilities of a University teacher, it being 
understood that such expression of opinion is personal and does not 
commit the Institution to which he belongs. 

“The Association of University Teachers recognizes that a special 
responsibility rests on a University teacher to weigh his words carefully 
when making public pronouncements. But the application of this 
principle in particular cases must, in the final resort, be left to the 
judgment of the individual concerned, and the Association of University 
Teachers would resist any attempt by University Authorities or by 
outside bodies to impose restrictions on such expression of opinion.”’ 


The next meeting of the Council is expected to be held at Liverpool, 
May 31. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


Bulletin 45-46 of the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion refers to an International Museum Conference at Madrid, held 
last October 28 to November 4, with an attendance of 75 from 20 
countries. The program included discussion of architecture, manage- 
ment, equipment, and organization. 

The usual list of international meetings is given on later pages. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The Committee on Recovery and Depression in Higher Education has 
been appointed with the following members: F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell, 
Chairman; Alzada Comstock, Mt. Holyoke, Vice-chairman; A. J. Harno, 
Illinois; Otis W. Caldwell, Columbia; S. H. Slichter, Harvard. A pre- 
liminary meeting of the Committee with the President, the General 
Secretary, and the Editor of the Bulletin was held in Washington, March 
16, and was attended also by Director Zook of the American Council 
on Education and Dr. F. J. Kelly of the U.S. Office of Education. It is 
hoped that a tentative program for the work of the Committee may be 
available for publication in the May Bulletin. A grant of $13,000 for 
the work of this Committee has been made by the Carnegie Corporation 
through the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The special committee to advise the Council on the question of con- 
tinuing the Appointment Service includes the following members: 
Ralph L. Dewey, Ohio State, Chairman; Florence P. Lewis, Goucher; 
W. Brooke Graves, Temple; John L. LaMonte, Cincinnati; Carl Rees, 
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Delaware. Factual information or suggestions may be addressed to the 
Committee through the Washington Office. 

Members of the Committee on Chapters have been active during re- 
cent weeks, Professor E. S. Allen having visited institutions in Missouri 
and Minnesota, Professor Joseph Allen in New York state, Professor 
Harvey Walker in Ohio. This activity complementing the development 
of the membership campaign has had gratifying results, and it is hoped 
that a still larger number of nominations may be received in time for 
publication in May. President Mitchell has visited the chapter at the 
University of Vermont, and Professor Paul Kaufman of the Bulletin 
staff, the chapter at the University of Southern California. 

Chapter Letter 4 issued April 4 invited expression of opinion from 
chapters in regard to the place of the next annual meeting, which will 
presumably be held in connection with one of the professional societies 
near the end of December. The Council has already expressed the 
opinion that the 1936 meeting should be held with the A.A.A\S. in 
Washington. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
THE MEASUREMENT BUSINESS 


...We state our requirements for the junior-college certificate and 
the title Associate in Arts solely in terms of a battery of seven compre- 
hensive examinations that may be taken by the student whenever he 
thinks advisable. Each examination is six hours in length, three hours 
in the morning and three in the afternoon of a given day. Thus each 
student must pass 42 hours of examinations, either all at one examination 
period of two weeks, or spread over several examination periods within 
two calendar years. 

Five general comprehensive examinations are specifically required 
of all students in the following fields: English composition, the bio- 
logical sciences, the humanities, the physical sciences, and the social 
sciences. Two additional examinations are elective and are usually in 
departmental fields such as a foreign language or literature, art, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, andsoon. We have abolished 
course credits and course marks which count for anything in the attain- 
ment of the junior-college certificate... . 

It is sometimes said that at the University of Chicago we have 
divorced the examination function from the instructional function. 
This is only partially true. Though it is true that no instructor knows 
the mark of any one of his students in his field until the report of the 
examiners has been officially recorded, the examiners are not an inde- 
pendent group outside faculty control. The board of examinations is 
a faculty board, and the four examiners (one for each of the four large 
fields), though they give full time to the preparation and the super- 
vision of the scoring of examinations, are members of the faculty and 
are responsible to the faculty board of examinations. The chief exami- 
ner is a faculty member. The statisticians, the examination techni- 
cians, and the specially employed readers are all responsible, through 
the chief examiner and the board of examinations, to the faculty. 

At the time the organization was designed for the operation of our 
new college plan, a proposal was made for the establishment of an ab- 
solutely independent board of examinations responsible only to the 
president. Fortunately, this proposal was not adopted, for it would 
have led to intolerable developments that would have wrecked our new 
plan long ere this. Such an arrangement would have given control of 
the curriculum to the board of examinations. Our present plan forces 
the examiners to design their examinations in conformity with the 
curriculum, and leaves curriculum control entirely with the faculty... . 

At the beginning of our first year, the typical examiner’s position was 
one of overconfidence in new-type tests, while the typical instructor’s 
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position was one of lack of confidence. The instructor said, ‘“Your new- 
type tests are not valid, because they do not measure what they are 
presumed to measure, or what we want measured.’’ The examiner 
said, ‘“‘Your old-type test is unreliable, as witnessed by scores of A, C, 
and F on the same paper by three different instructors.’”’ Each was 
right in large part at the time. But in the course of three years, by 
long hours, days, and weeks of critical study and earnest effort by both 
instructors and examiners, we have learned to produce many new 
varieties of new-type tests that are valid; and we have learned to pro- 
duce improved old-type questions that, with careful agreement in ad- 
vance among readers as to what to read for and how to evaluate it, can 
be scored with a reliability in the nineties, which is high reliability. . . . 

Tests, quizzes, and examinations are frequently given in many courses 
for instructional purposes rather than for marking purposes. The 
results of such examinations are never made a matter of record in the 
registrar’s office. When test papers are carefully read and corrected, 
and returned to the students by the instructor in personal conferences, 
as is frequently done, the test serves as an excellent instructional de- 
Vice.... 

Under our old plan some individual instructors and some entire de- 
partments were habitually high markers, while others were low markers. 
Phi Beta Kappa could be attained by a mediocre student who judiciously 
elected certain instructors and even certain departments, and avoided 
other instructors and departments. There was scant reliability in our 
marks. Our examinations now given are a more searching and more 
nearly valid evaluation of a student’s genuine attainments, and the 
examination marks of the Official Board are much more reliable than 
was true of course examinations and marks under the old plan.... 

In the most serious disagreement to date that arose in a most difficult 
field, the dean, against his natural inclination, sided with the examiner, 
because the examiner demonstrated to the satisfaction of the dean that 
the instructional staff members in question had not defined their educa- 
tional objectives precisely, were not agreed upon the most effective 
instructional methods or materials to use in the attempt to attain their 
objectives, and were utterly unable to measure reliably the attainment 
of the objectives—that instructors’ course marks in this field in the past 
had been of little value. After this crisis was squarely faced the in- 
structional staff began to study their problems constructively as never 
before. After a year of earnest effort they succeeded in dissolving each 
of the three indictments of the examiner, and relationships between the 
examiner and the staff are now entirely harmonious. Needless to say, 
the students have profited greatly from the development of an entirely 
new course in this field, with objectives clearly set forth, with instruc- 
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tional materials and methods better designed and administered, and 
with results measured validly and reliably... . 

We have developed in three years more significant improvements in 
the clear definition of educational objectives in each field, and in the 
selection of materials and their organization and presentation in courses, 
as a result of printed syllabuses and our examination system, than would 
have come in a score of years without these stimuli... . 


CHAUNCEY S. BOUCHER 
Journal of Higher Education, vol. v, No. 9 


In SUPPORT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


In compliance with the Ives law, an official of Cornell University 
recently requested me to sign the following statement: ‘I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution of the United 
States of America and the Constitution of the State of New York, and 
that I will faithfully discharge, according to the best of my ability, the 
duties of the position to which I am now assigned.” 

After reading this statement carefully, I signed it, willingly and 
without resentment. I always wish to conform to the laws, and in this 
instance there was no difficulty in doing so, since this law, so far as I 
could see, neither deprived me of any rights that I formerly had nor 
imposed upon me any duties not already imposed... . 

What, then, does the Ives law mean? So far as I can see, nothing 
except this: that teachers in New York State are obliged to acknowledge 
in writing that they are obligated by the obligations imposed upon them 
by the duties they have assumed, and by the obligations imposed upon 
all citizens by the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution 
of the State of New York. 

Having reached this conclusion, I asked another question: Does the 
New York Legislature think that a subordinate authority can make an 
obligation imposed by a superior authority any more obligatory than it 
already is?... 

I can make nothing of the Ives law as a legal document except that 
it is a redundancy, unless it be also an impertinence: by enacting it, 
the New York Legislature presumes to reimpose obligations already 
imposed by the supreme law of the land.... 

I feel sure that I have always supported the Constitution of the 
United States, and that I have supported the Constitution of the State 
of New York during the seventeen years that I have resided in that 
State. I intend to go on supporting both constitutions, and as a down 
payment on that promised intention I hereby declare that the Ives law, 
in my opinion, was unnecessary and unwise: unnecessary, because it 
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imposes on teachers no obligations that did not already exist, except 
the formal one of signing the statement quoted above; unwise, because 
the obligation to sign the statement will irritate many teachers all of 
the time, without making any of them at any time support the con- 
stitution more loyally, or discharge their duties more faithfully, than 
they did before. 

Both constitutions rest upon the principle that laws should be enacted 
by representatives freely chosen by the citizens, and that it is not only 
the right but the duty of citizens to express, either orally or in print, 
their approval or disapproval of the conduct of their representatives, 
and of the laws enacted by them. 

This expression of an adverse opinion on the Ives law does not exhaust 
my capacity to support the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the State of New York. I reserve the right, for the 
future, to support these admirable high authorities by freely expressing 
my opinion about any social or political question that may arise. If 
at any time it should seem to me highly desirable to amend or to abolish 
the Constitution of the United States or the Constitution of New York 
State, I shall, availing myself of the principle that ‘‘all just governments 
rest upon the consent of the governed,’’ support both constitutions, and 
at the same time ‘‘faithfully discharge the duties of the position to which 
I am now assigned,” by saying so. At present I am not in favor of 
abolishing either constitution, nor have I any amendments to propose 
to either.... When any one devises a constitution that will make legis- 
lators wise enough to know that people can not be made loyal to the 
constitution, or faithful in the discharge of their duties, by passing laws 
requiring them to be so, I will support that constitution as faithfully 
and loyally as I am now supporting the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of the State of New York. 


CaRL BECKER 
The Nation, vol. cxl, No. 3626 


FREEDOM OF THE UNIVERSITY! 


An intelligent, impartial, and independent university is the only as- 
surance against ignorance, prejudice, demagoguery, and propaganda. 
No free social order can dispense with such an institution. No real 
university can survive the loss of this function. The student of history 
will find numerous instances of attempts by the state or by partisan 
groups to divert the university from its true function and to make it 
serve partisan ends, sometimes most laudable ends. Such attempts 
always result ultimately in disaster to all concerned. 


1 From the inaugural address of the President of the University of Iowa. 
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Complete academic freedom may be merely an ideal, never fully 
realized; but it is the only ideal with which liberalism can hope to 
survive and to attain a reasonable measure of development and security. 
No university can compromise or surrender it. Repeated insistence 
upon its integrity is essential for its preservation. Paradoxically, the 
greatest embarrassment to its safety often comes from those who, under 
the spell of propaganda or unmindful of proprieties, invoke its protection. 

It is sometimes asserted that a state-supported university, drawing its 
funds directly from the electorate, does not enjoy the same immunity 
in its academic freedom as does the university on private foundation. 
State universities, however, have encountered no greater difficulty than 
have privately endowed institutions in maintaining their liberty. Both 
have had struggles to keep their freedom... . 

The notion has been expressed, and it has been disastrously tried in 
some jurisdictions, that a state university, operating through the mem- 
bers of its staff, should be an agency for the direct accomplishment of 
all kinds of government objects, many worthy, but as often partisan. 
It may be difficult to draw the line between research and the application 
of its results in the promotion of state activities, but it is a line which, 
if not drawn, will eventually lead to the impairment, if not the loss, of 
the university’s freedom... . 

There is no assurance that we in the United States have been guaran- 
teed an immunity from what is being done abroad not only to the uni- 
versities but to all other institutions which are the exponents of liberal- 
ism. There are those who believe that education should deliberately 
assume the task of making a new social order. ‘‘Nothing less,’’ says 
one of these, ‘than a thoroughgoing social reconstruction is demanded, 
and there is no institution known to the mind of man which can compass 
that problem except education.”” What more natural, therefore, in 
days of rapid transition and zeal for change than to lay hold of this 
potent instrumentality? In such times, common prudence dictates the 
zealous guarding of the ancient tradition of a free and independent 
university and the educational structure upon which it rests. 


EuGENE A. GILMORE 
University of Iowa News Bulletin 


FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE IN EDUCATING 
FOR SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LEADERSHIP 


...I1 do not believe the peculiar ability which makes a man a powerful 
leader of men can be much influenced by the curricula of our schools or 
colleges. The general outlook and point of view of such outstanding 
personalities can be much affected, however, and this is the educational 
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problem. Our schools, homes, and churches mold the character and 
determine the ideals of each successive generation of leaders and plain 
citizens. As educators we are all aware of our responsibility in this 
matter. If there is any disagreement it is only as to the best method 
to be employed in impressing high ideals upon the citizens we graduate. 
Perhaps today there is an over-emphasis on the part played by the 
school and not sufficient emphasis on the rédle of the parents... . 

In the last twenty-five years a steadily increasing number of college 
graduates have entered government service. The trend seems clearly 
to indicate that our civil service will be even larger in the future and of 
still greater importance. I am using the words, civil service, in the 
largest possible sense. I mean to include all non-elective, administra- 
tive, executive, and research positions in a city, a state, or the Federal 
Government. These civil servants may be scientists, economists, 
doctors, lawyers, business men—administrators of all sorts. The 
activities of government have been growing rapidly, quite apart from 
the recent expansion under the present administration. Now many 
of these posts of public responsibility require a special training in the 
social sciences which our universities must provide. Many of the ma- 
jor positions demand such a combination of qualities that we might al- 
most say that the occupants must be both cultural and social leaders. . . . 

It is not an easy matter to find and educate men for the tremendous 
responsibilities which public administration places upon them. I am 
far from believing that our legislators and elected executives should be 
philosophers or even scientists, doctors, and lawyers, but I do believe 
that our civil service will more and more require men with great intel- 
lectual ability and postgraduate training. In our colleges and uni- 
versities, therefore, in educating our promising youths for the learned 
professions we are also educating many directly for public service... . 

I must admit I do not believe in the older American theory that it is 
necessarily good for a student to work his way through college. 

I agree that hard work is an excellent thing for the boy who is just 
turning into a man and I know it is a fatal mistake to make life too 
easy for our college and university students. I do not believe, however, 
that it should be a function of our educational system to provide handi- 
caps which are unfairly adjusted so that they affect certain students and 
not others. I also am inclined to think that in these days we need not 
worry about life being too easy or not providing a sufficient challenge. 
If we have any question about our college life tending to soften our 
students, let us bend our efforts to making our collegiate and pro- 
fessional work even more effective in developing character and moral 
stamina... . 

Of course, we must try to distinguish real brains from mere memory, 
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real imagination and originality from mere glibness and sophomoric 
smartness, real enthusiasm for things of the spirit from mere lack of 
interest in athletics. Above all, we must have due regard for those 
difficult and subtle considerations which are connected with what we 
call personality and character. Having tried to sort out our students 
on the basis of these judgments, I think we should grant financial as- 
sistance to the promising students who are really in need of it. We 
should continue this assistance generously, but not lavishly, until the 
beneficiaries have developed their native capacities by higher education 
and emerge finally into the world of affairs... . 

One can not help fearing that the development of education for 
citizenship may loom so large that the réle of the school in educating 
students of marked ability will be overlooked. An insufficient training 
in mathematics and languages would have serious consequences for 
those very youths who, we all agree, should be the guiding lights of the 
future intellectual development of this country. An insufficient mental 
discipline, an inadequate acquaintance with the necessity for hard and 
patient work, may render boys and girls unable to cope with the difficult 
tasks which will confront them in the university. We must prepare 
our future leaders both in mind and character for a long course of self- 
development so that they may realize their own possibilities. The 
schools and colleges have a large task before them to provide the best 
possible education for the mass of their students. They have an equal 
responsibility to the country to select the future cultural leaders as 
young as possible, finance them if necessary, and provide a school and 
college education on which they can build. 


JaMEs B. CONANT 
School and Society, vol. xli, No. 1045 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMIC FREEDOM UNION OF UNIVERSITIES 


A university is only a part of a great international company of scholars 
to whom, as scholars, the boundaries of states are devoid of meaning. 
Truth can not be confined within a frontier, and intolerance is a disease 
that does not limit itself to the frontiers of a state. When, therefore, 
academic freedom is attacked, no university can sit silent. Its obliga- 
tion is the duty of protest. That is no simple matter of formal resolu- 
tion. It involves activity, urgent, immediate, courageous. For the 
power that is intolerant pays no heed to formal resolutions. It knows 
from long experience that men become only too easily habituated to 
despotism. It has at its disposal endless means for stifling the critics 
it encounters. It can count on that inertia that shrinks from action; 
it can lie its way to acceptance of its methods. Truth has been often 
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worsted in an encounter when men have not been vigilant about its 
discovery. 

Since the war, intolerance has grown by leaps and bounds. The 
number of places where a man is free to think without let or hindrance 
narrows year by year. There has been wave after wave from Russia, 
from Italy, from Germany, from Austria. It may be Spain tomorrow; 
it may be France the day after. There have been ominous rumblings 
even in an English university built by its founders in quest of a freedom 
more wide and honorable than they could then discover in more ancient 
seats of learning. No man can say with any assurance among what 
people, or for how long, the search for truth is destined to remain free. 
Unless we act now, while there remain oases in the vast desert men are 
making, it may tomorrow be too late. 

The universities, therefore, have the obligation corporately to act 
while there is still time. They need an international organization for 
the protection of academic freedom. It should be a federal body, 
built upon national associations for this purpose. It should be built 
upon the guarantee of security of tenure to teachers in all matters of 
opinion. No university that is not prepared to admit to its teachers 
freedom from all censure or penalty in respect of their expression of 
opinion in any sphere of thought should be permitted to join. Teachers 
themselves should regard it as an obligation to serve no university 
that is not prepared to make this guarantee a pivotal part of its charter 
of articles. They should assess themselves proportionately to their 
salaries, year by year, to build up a fighting fund to safeguard all scholars 
who suffer penalties by reason of the challenge of power. From such 
a fund visiting fellowships should be founded to obtain for all professors 
penalized for their opinions an opportunity to continue their academic 
careers. The international body should have the power to protest 
to governments against any interference with academic freedom. In 
suitable cases it should bring pressure to bear upon organizations like 
the League of Nations. It should be prepared, at the instance of any 
of its constituent national bodies, to investigate and report upon any 
cases where academic freedom is violated. It should be willing, in 
similar circumstances, fully to protect the interests of the student 
body.... For this purpose, it should be prepared to cooperate with all 
representative student organizations that can make out a serious case for 
inquiry. 

J. Laski 
New Republic, vol. Ixxxi, No. 1051 


REVIEWS 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Vocational Education and Changing Conditions, Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 174, General Series No. 5, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, 1934. Superintendent of Documents, 
15 cents. 


At the request of the American Vocational Association, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education undertook a research project dealing 
with ‘‘changing economic conditions, and problems involved in adapting 
programs of vocational education to these changes.’’ The present 
pamphlet dealing with larger aspects of problems developing out of 
recent economic and social changes is the first of the three reports in 
which the research committee plans to present its findings. Although 
the report deals primarily with the Federal-aided vocational education 
of less than college grade, it has significance for more advanced courses 
of training, because the higher educational institutions must supply the 
teachers and technical information found necessary for carrying out the 
continuous readjustment required by our rapidly changing economic 
and social conditions. 

Vocational education is considered from the newer point of view which 
emphasizes mass education as an offset to social maladjustment rather 
than as a means of training individuals for leadership. Ways in which 
vocational education may remedy the difficulties which now confront 
wage-earners, farmers, and home makers are presented in a convincing 
topical analysis. Among major generalizations emphasized in the 
report are the following: 

If workers do not keep up with the demands made by changes, they 
will meet with lowered wages, reduced employment, and loss of occupa- 
tion; and the further they lag behind, the sooner they join the un- 
employable group or become a part of the social scrap heap. 

The only agency we know, which can keep them up to date with the 
occupational equipment in skill and knowledge they need, is some form 
of vocational training. 

Only an adequate system of public vocational education will meet 
the needs of prospective and of employed workers in the various occu- 
pations. 

All the trends in the conditions affecting the matter emphasize the 
interstate and national character of the problems of vocational educa- 
tion in the States. 

Lucite EAVES 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, 
29TH ANNUAL REPORT 


President Jessup opens his report with a discussion of the general 
subject, “Facing Actualities in American Higher Education,” dealing in 
particular with current difficulties in the administration of our higher 
education; hopeful aspects of the present situation; standardizing and 
classification, with concluding paragraphs as follows: 

“In the acute struggle for academic existence many colleges will no 
doubt lose ground and some of them will disappear. Many of them 
will be unable to get on without the spur and whip of specific and more 
or less mechanical standards to which they have become accustomed. 
But the survivors will not necessarily be the ones with the most money, 
nor will the failures necessarily be those with the least money. 

“Survival will be conditioned by intelligent leadership, high morale, 
and the courage to be sincere with the students by selecting and educat- 
ing them only in the field of institutional competency and in that field 
doing a genuine and significant job. An honest inventory of resources 
in view of the obligation to students might well suggest to some institu- 
tions the wisdom of narrowing their field. Some institutions bearing 
the name of college have so little to offer that they should disband. 
Any other course is unfair to their students. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished institutions are leading the way by consolidating or eliminat- 
ing departments and by the transfer of students. 

“Fortunate is the college so organized as to enable it to meet its prob- 
lem with intelligence and sincerity. One of the outcomes of this 
present distressing situation and of the internal studies being made 
should be that more colleges will learn to limit their activities to their 
resources, will learn to capitalize their own opportunity and learn to 
build their own traditions, will learn to stand on the well-tried founda- 
tion of ability to serve their students. In the long run colleges will be 
evaluated by their success in maintaining themselves as seats of learning 
for students and staff.” 

This is followed by an essay by Dr. Pritchett, President-Emeritus, on 
‘The Social Conscience in Relation to Government.” 

Part II, “Educational Enquiry,” includes chapters on the junior 
college, the university, and the community, by William S. Learned, the 
conclusion reading: 

“If the period under consideration, thus detached from any necessary 
relation to the university and its purely professional purpose, be devoted 
broadly to general education, it seems likely that the outcome in the 
United States, and perhaps in Canada, will be quite different from the 
series of schools devoted to the same purpose with which we are already 
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familiar in Europe. In the United States, at least, we have gone too far 
in the direction of the ‘cosmopolitan’ high school to recede easily now in 
favor of separate institutions for different purposes. It is probable that 
the junior college will eventually prove simply to have extended the 
community high school to a point at which the more serious values of 
general education can be made available and effective. 

“Tf this prediction is valid, we shall find side by side in the same 
institution the sort of curriculum foreshadowed by the new project at 
the University of Minnesota and a similar but more exacting program 
pursued by the best minds we possess. What the full-time, four-year 
students at the University of Minnesota now absorb by way of general 
education will, we believe, be equaled much earlier, fully matching the 
ideal of the Frenchman in his culture générale or the fine old German 
vision of allgemeine Bildung. In other words, we shall open the way 
and provide the strongest temptation possible for any student, without 
meticulous regard for courses or time elapsed, to discern for himself 
ultimate aims that are fruitful and to attain them with all the dispatch of 
which he is capable.” 

The ‘Salaried Professor in the Learned Professions,’ by Alfred Z. 
Reed, deals in section 2 with the peculiar status of the American univer- 
sity professor, and in division 3 with varying institutional developments 
of medicine, law, engineering, and architecture. The conclusion reads: 

‘There is no royal road to learning. There is no consecrated method 
of insuring that young men and women shall be adequately prepared for 
their professional responsibilities. In a problem which has been at- 
tacked differently in different occupations at different times, one element 
of the solution, at least, is clear. It is becoming more and more gener- 
ally recognized that the salaried university professor will occupy an 
important—in some ways, because of the independence of thought for 
which he traditionally stands, the most important—position in the 
finished scheme. He will not, however—and, because of his very in- 
dependence, he should not—be in unrestricted control. When all is 
said and done, he is the expert in such matters. This means two things. 
It means that he possesses an infinitely greater knowledge of his subject 
than we laymen can ever hope to acquire. But it also means that he 
must ultimately share responsibility with other less well-informed ele- 
ments in the professional and educational world; and that, equally with 
them, he always stands at the bar of public opinion.”’ 

In the following division, Howard J. Savage, Secretary of the Founda- 
tion, reports on ‘‘Studies in the States’ Relations to Higher Education,” 
and in a later division on ‘‘Educational Grants of Carnegie Corporation 
and the Carnegie Foundation,”’ of which a list of not less than 41 items is 
included. Among those relating to higher education, the following may 
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be mentioned: In 1927 a grant of $20,000 for a study of graduate educa- 
tion; in 1932 a grant of $16,000 for the support and publication of re- 
searches in state higher education, leading to three publications, The 
State and Higher Education: Phases of Their Relationship, by F. J. 
Kelly and J. H. McNeely; Economy in Higher Education, by D. S. 
Hill and F. J. Kelly; Control of Tax-Supported Higher Education in the 
United States, by D. S. Hill; in 1933, $5500 for the publication and 
distribution of Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American Universities 
and Colleges, by M. M. Chambers; in 1930 a grant of $6000 to the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education for the publication 
of results of a study made during 1924-28 upon a previous grant; also in 
1930 a grant of $16,000 for the modern language study of the committee 
of the American Council on Education, making in the aggregate since 
1924 $289,000; a grant of $15,000 in the same year to the Chicago School 
of Education for study of the higher mental processes; and a grant of 
$25,000 to Harvard University for the University Film Foundation and 
the Graduate School of Education; a grant of $12,000 to the University 
of Iowa for researches in the genesis of art abilities, with a subsequent 
grant of $18,000 for related purposes; a grant of $20,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for researches in college and university problems, in- 
cluding those of college examinations, the relation of colleges to graduate 
schools, and supply and demand of personnel in vocations; in 1931 the 
grant of $20,000 to our own Association for the study of improvement of 
instruction in colleges and universities; a grant of $20,000 to the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in the interest of more effective coopera- 
tion between secondary schools and liberal arts colleges, later increased 
by $50,000; grants of $10,000 to the Social Science Research Council 
for a comparative study of elements affecting efficiency and economy in 
southern institutions; a grant of $5000 to the University of Oregon for 
experiments designed to improve instruction in natural science; a grant 
of $3500 to Purdue University for a comprehensive study of policies and 
procedures of internal administration of higher institutions—a handbook 
for college and university trustees has been accepted by a commercial 
publisher; grants totaling $11,000 to Syracuse University for an experi- 
mental program to improve college instruction in writing; a grant of 
$72,000 to the International Institute of Teachers College for a compara- 
tive study of the examination problem; in 1932 a grant of $12,000, 
in 1934 increased to $32,000, to the University of Minnesota for re- 
searches in the validity of psychological and educational examinations 
prevalent in the field of art education; a grant of $2000 to Purdue Uni- 
versity for studies in educational law and administration bearing upon 
the reconstruction of higher education due to economic causes; a grant 
of $5000 to the American Council on Education for a handbook on ex- 
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aminations, to be issued by a commercial publisher; in 1933 a grant of 
$2500 to New York University for the completion of a study of factors 
in the failure and success of college teachers; a grant of $3000 to Stan- 
ford University for an analysis and appraisal of the various surveys of 
higher education during the past 25 years. ‘‘It is clear that the amount 
of money devoted to a project bears no relation to the values of the 
results obtained. The factors of timeliness and of personnel in the re- 
search or other work appear to be more important than the size of the 
grant. Preliminary planning and definition of problems and of scope 
are of great importance. Not infrequently it has appeared that the 
greater the time and effort put upon these matters early in the life of 
a project the more fruitful the result. Moreover, it appears to be a 
general rule that research that is already conceived, planned, or even 
under way prospers better under a grant than research that must be 


stimulated by money to initiate, even in the hands of very expert 
workers.” 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Privately Controlled Higher Education in the United States. Bulletin 
1934, Number 12. Side by side in many states were found institu- 
tion A, controlled and largely supported from public taxation, and in- 
stitution B, controlled by a church or a private corporation and sup- 
ported largely by student fees. Any earlier distinction between the two 
institutions on the basis of curricula and methods of teaching is tending 
to disappear. Questions of tax support and of student fees are being 
raised by increasing numbers of people. States find it difficult to build 
up a unified system of higher education. There is increasing agitation 
for the more critical study of the problem. 

Chapter I deals with the church and early educational development; 
Chapter II, the church and state in the control of colonial colleges, a 
number of which are dealt with separately; Chapter III, current status 
of higher education under Protestant auspices; Chapter IV, education 
under the Roman Catholic church; Chapter V, higher education under 
private auspices. The tables show in the 30 years from 1899 to 1929 an 
increase in the number of public institutions from 86 to 246, the latter in- 
cluding, however, junior colleges in city school systems; an increase of 
from 112 to 159 private institutions; an increase of denominational in- 
stitutions from 466 to 521, although the Protestant institutions have 
slightly declined from 403 to 395. These figures do not include inde- 
pendent professional schools. 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1931-32, forming the preface to the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, Bulletin 1933, 
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Number 2. This pamphlet gives statistical information in regard to 
the number of schools and colleges, and the number of students and 
teachers, and the income and value of school property. 

More than 30,000,000 students were enrolled in full-time day schools 
for 1931-32, of which more than 88 per cent were under public control. 
The attendance in universities and colleges during the academic year 
was nearly 1,000,000, not including teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
with more than 160,000. High school graduates in 1932 were more than 
800,000; college graduates, 138,000. The percentage of high school 
graduates attending college the next year after graduating was, in 1929, 
31/2, practically the same as in 1921, but during the interval the per- 
centage of boys had dropped 3.9 while that of girls had increased 5.4. 
The total number of teachers was estimated at 1,063,000, including 
700,000 in elementary schools and about 90,000 in colleges. The esti- 
mated total income for all institutions reporting was more than $3,000,- 
000,000, of which $567,000,000 was for colleges. About 80 per cent of 
the total income was from public sources. School plants and endow- 
ments were estimated at nearly $12,000,000,000 in 1932. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary relates particu- 
larly to the examinations held in 1934, and includes the Ninth Annual 


Report of the Commission on Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 

At the meeting of the Board in April, 1933, a Sub-Committee on 
Questions of Policy was authorized to consider the Board’s relations to 
the schools, its general problem of examining, and the probable lines of 
its future development. Among the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee subsequently adopted by the Board were the following: 

“That the existing definitions of the requirements be liberally inter- 
preted as indicating in a general way the nature and extent of prepa- 
ration considered necessary and not as prescribing any definite form of 
instruction, method of preparation, or teaching technique.” 

“That all statements concerning the technique of examining or de- 
scribing the form of the examinations be rescinded, and the Examiners 
be instructed to prepare examinations designed to describe the individual 
candidate with the smallest possible error of measurement.”’ 

“That the Committee of Revision be reconstituted and given authority 
progressively to supervise, review, and coordinate the examination 
policies of the Board in line with the foregoing recommendations.” 

“That the necessary aid to the work of the Committee of Revision 
as reconstituted be supplied by the office staff of the Board and that 
its functions include the analyzing subject by subject of the Board 
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examinations in order to discover methods of increasing their validity 
and reliability.”’ 

In regard to the problem of grading, the writer makes the significant 
remark: 

“There is no satisfactory method of re-scaling examinations which 
have proved too easy. A large number of perfect scores merely in- 
dicates that the examination has failed to differentiate the better 
pupils... . 

“The examinations will be designed to arrange the candidates in 
order of merit but the grades reported will continue to mean what they 
have previously meant. In examination subjects which are taken by 
large numbers of non-selected candidates the grade of 60 will be fixed 
in such a way that approximately 65 per cent of the candidates will fall 
at or above this point and 35 per cent below it. The scale to be used 
in reporting will run from 0 to 100 in steps of five and in each subject 
each interval will every year include approximately the same propor- 
tion of the candidates. In this manner grades of 85 and 90 may be 
assumed to represent approximately the same degree of excellence in 
all subjects. The re-scaled grades will not only define the 60 point, 
but all other points as well so that honors grades can be used for college 
placement.” 

Continuing the recommendations adopted: 

“That the modern language Examiners gradually work away from 
the two-, three-, and four-unit concepts and develop placement examina- 
tions in the modern foreign languages.”’ 

“That a commission be appointed to study the possibility of a compre- 
hensive examination in history based upon a continuous four-year 
course and to consider the advisability of setting in each branch of 
history an examination consisting partly of objective questions and 
partly of essay-type questions.” 

“That a commission be appointed to study the possibility of a compre- 
hensive examination based upon a continuous four-year course in science 
and that as a first step in this direction the commission endeavor to 
provide, as an alternative to the usual examination in physics, a three- 
hour examination devised to test the extent to which the student has 
brought to the enrichment of a study of physics the facts and principles 
learned in earlier studies of biology, chemistry, or astronomy.” 

Examinations in June, 1934, were held at 328 centers. The examina- 
tion of foreign candidates to test competence in the use of the English 
language, which was taken in 1931 by 139 candidates, was taken in 
1934 by only 20. The total number of candidates taking Board ex- 
aminations has also declined from 23,478 in 1930 to 16,360 in 1934. 
The number of candidates taking the scholastic aptitude test continues 
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to be fairly constant at more than 8000. Some of the 1934 ratings were 
regarded on the basis of a normal distribution of marks facilitating es- 
cape from the fictitious notion ‘percentage of the examination paper cor- 
rect’’ to the precise notion of the percentile rank of any given candidate. 
Four hundred and seventy-four persons took part in the reading of 
papers, and the computed cost ranges from $0.65 in algebra to $2.49 in 
comprehensive English. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Education for Democracy, J. B. Johnston; Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934; 280 pp., $2.50. 

The Education of Teachers (Yearbook Number XXIII of The National 
Society of College Teachers of Education); Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935; 266 pp., $1.50. 

At War with Academic Traditions in America, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934; 358 pp., $4.00. 

Philosophies of Administration Current in the Deanship of the Liberal 
Arts College, Merle S. Ward; New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934; 128 pp., $1.50. 

Report of the Investigation of Engineering Education, 1923-1929 (with 
Report on Summer Schools for Engineering Teachers, 1927-1933, 
accompanied by a Supplemental Report on Technical Institutes, 1928- 
1929), Volume II; New York: Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, 1934; 271 pp. 

Foreign and Comparative Education, Severin K. Turosienski; Wesh- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 1934; 
59 pp., $0.10. 

Educational Associations and Directories, Part IV of the Educational 
Directory; Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1935; 47 pp., $0.05. 

Accredited Higher Institutions, Washington, D. C.: Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 1934; 157 pp., $0.15. 

Institutions of Higher Education in Denmark, Institutions of Higher 
Education in Norway, Alina M. Lindegren; Washington, D. C.: Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 1934; 126 pp., $0.10 each. 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 
Journal of Higher Education 


The Journal for February includes ‘Sophomore Tutorial Work,” 
by Norman J. Padelford, describing honors work in the sophomore year 
at Colgate; ‘‘Antecedents of the Liberal-Arts College,” by Philip L. 
Harriman of Bucknell University; ‘“‘Developments in the Honors-Group 
Plan,” by Richard H. Frazier, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
“An Evaluation,” of the Three-Year Program of Buffalo High Schools 
and University by Participants, Henry C. Mills; ‘“The Improvement of 
Reading Habits,” a diagnosis and the treatment of reading habits 
among freshmen, Mabelle B. Blake and Walter F. Dearborn. Among 
reviews is one of women in dentistry. 

Mention is made of the Teachers League for Academic Freedom, 
with headquarters in New York City, which has addressed an inquiry 
circular to college presidents and others inviting answers to a list of 
questions. 

In the March issue of the Journal, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman discusses 
“The New Situation in Education,’ remarking in conclusion: 

“In the years that lie ahead, it is my opinion that the Federal govern- 
ment will find it both advisable and necessary to provide a fair share of 
the support needed to maintain the elementary schools of this country. 
I believe also that Congress will not confine its appropriations in the 
field of higher education to agriculture and engineering. I am of the 
opinion that credits, honor points, and examinations by instructors 
will soon disappear. I believe that the general education of our youth 
will end with the sophomore year or junior college and that it will be 
carried on in the secondary schools. I think that this general education 
will be devoted to preparing students for their social, civic, and political 
responsibilities, that college and university education—especially 
university education—will be dedicated to the training of young men 
and young women of superior talent for scholarly effort and high pro- 
fessional service.” 

Walter J. Greenleaf, of the U. S. Office of Education, presents an 
interesting statistical summary under “Colleges in 1935” of reclassifi- 
cation, accrediting, mergers, and reorganizations. W. H. Cowley and 
Willard Waller contribute “‘A Study of Student Life;’’ J. G. Umstattd, 
in ‘An Independent-Study Plan,” reviews a three-year experiment in 
the College of Education of the University of Minnesota; Sister Antonia 
McHugh in “Funding Experience” relates how through interdepart- 
mental conferences a college faculty discusses the improvement of its 
own teaching. 
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It is reported that Vice-president Matthew Woll of the American 
Federation of Labor has urged upon Congress an investigation of col- 
leges to determine whether any instructors are teaching subversive 
doctrines, supporting the campaign of W. R. Hearst and condemning 
the protest of educators against his activities. 

President Lowell's At War with Academic Traditions in America is 
appreciatively reviewed by the Editor. 


School and Society 


In the issue of February 9 mention is made of a plan in the report of 
President Ruthven, of the University of Michigan, aiming to give the 
teaching faculty an increased share in the planning and administration 
of university educational policies. 

In a statistical article by W. C. Eells, “Status of the Junior College 
in the United States,” the total number of junior colleges is reported 
as 526 with an enrolment in 1933-34 in 491 institutions of 110,118. 
Certain institutions which may be quite temporary are not included. 
Since 1929 the number of junior colleges has increased by 121 and the 
enrolment has more than doubled. Of the 526, 223 are publicly con- 
trolled, and the proportion of these is increasing. Numerically, Cali- 
fornia leads with 57, and there are eight states with more than 20 each, 
including also Texas with 43, Iowa with 37, Oklahoma 25, Missouri 24, 
Illinois 24, North Carolina 22, Mississippi 21. 

In the February 16 issue, J. H. McNeely, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, writes on ‘Changes in Traditional Methods of Collegiate In- 
struction,” listing Chicago, Olivet, Rollins, Reed, Bennington, and 
Goucher as institutions which have abolished both required class at- 
tendance and prescribed semester-hour credits for all their students. 
Commenting on some of the institutions of a second group in which the 
plan has been applied to only a part of their students, he says: 

“In summary, it may be said that the movement for the abolition 
of semester-hour credits, required class attendance, and teaching by 
text-books is gaining headway in the United States. While the colleges 
and universities joining the movement have differed in the lengths to 
which they have gone and the devices that they have adopted for the 
reform of traditional methods of instruction, the underlying philosophy 
behind the changes is the same, namely, the substitution of voluntary 
learning on the part of the student for external compulsion.” 

It would appear that advocates of these changes may not always give 
sufficient weight to the fact that class attendance is sometimes an ad- 
vantage of which students are glad to avail themselves without irksome 
compulsion. 
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Announcement is made of a conference of trustees of leading colleges 
and universities in the east to be held at Lafayette College, April 26. 

In the issue for February 23 a statistical article by W. C. Eells 
on endowments in American colleges and universities is included. 

The opening article in the issue for March 2 is a vigorous criticism 
of the Report of the Commission on the Social Sciences of the American 
Historical Association, by M. E. Haggerty of the University of Min- 
nesota, in the course of which, after an approving reference to the report 
of our Committee on College and University Teaching, he says: 

“It may not be inappropriate to remind the commission that it is 
this academic aloofness from the problems of teachers, this air of 
dwelling in lofty realms from which it is proper to issue, without de- 
scending from the mountain top, commandments to workers in the 
schools that has led to the development of separate schools for teachers 
and of separate schools of education in universities, to ‘educational 
specialists’ and to other kindred efforts to improve the schools. Every 
thoughtful observer knows that one of the powerful forces calling into 
being these agencies so volubly despised by the commission has been the 
hard and exclusive attitude of arts college faculties toward the needs 
of teachers, and that this same attitude today on the part of graduate 
faculties is forcing the formation of separate graduate schools of edu- 
cation and the creation of new graduate degrees for teachers.” 


Revue Scientifique 


Announcement is made of a general plan of organization for scientific 
research in France in an article, ‘“La Cité des Sciences,’’ by Albert 
Rance. The Caisse Nationale des Sciences, created under the law of 
April 16, 1930, is charged with the formation and maintenance of a 
research staff attached for administrative purposes to the Ministry of 
Education, under which a higher council of scientific research was 
instituted in 1933. The questions of documentation and publication 
have assumed particular importance. What the Maison de la Chimie 
is going to be able to do for the documentation, publication, and dif- 
fusion of chemical sciences must thus be made possible also for the other 
sciences. This has resulted in a movement for the grouping about the 
Maison de la Chimie, under the form of a Cité des Sciences, of all the so- 
cieties and establishments belonging to the various branches of scien- 
tific knowledge. The Cité will have for its aims: 

1. To coordinate, by bringing them together, the activities of the 
societies and establishments in the field of experimental science and its 
applications. 

2. To determine their new needs in respect to documentation and 
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diffusion of knowledge, and to put at their disposal the needful facili- 
ties. 

3. To organize, gradually, for each of the various scientific disci- 
plines, specialized centers of documentation. 

4. To contribute by appropriate documentation to the orientation 
of researches in the applications which can improve the conditions of 
existence. 

5. To develop international scientific relations. 

The Cité would extend hospitality to the three federations grouped 
in the Confédération des Sociétés founded in 1919. The Fédération de 
Chimie comprises seven societies with more than 10,000 members, the 
Fédération de Physique eight societies with 14,000 members; that of nat- 
ural sciences 54 societies with 27,000 members. In all there would be 
about 70 societies with more than 50,000 members. 


Harvard Teachers Record 


The Harvard Teachers Record for February contains an editorial note 
reading in part as follows: 

‘President Lowell in his recent book, At War with Academic Traditions 
in America, recounts the steps by which he remade Harvard University 
during the twenty-four years of his remarkable administration and 
reveals the philosophy of education which informed his entire effort. 
The object he held steadily in view was to increase among all Harvard 
students a respect for intellectual achievement. He wanted them to 
become eager to educate themselves. Hence he encouraged competition 
and the use of distinctions, prizes, and examinations as incentives to 
‘voluntary exertion, arduous and exacting, but pursued with the desire 
of a mastery over difficulties.’ No one can doubt the success that 
attended Mr. Lowell's endeavors, for the quality of the work done inevery 
department of the University, especially in Harvard College, is un- 
deniably superior to what it was in the days before 1909. College 
and university study throughout the country has felt the stimulus 
of the leadership at Harvard now summarized in Mr. Lowell’s review of 
his administration. He ‘raised the temperature of our intellectual 
ocean,’ a result of truly incalculable importance.”’ 

Special articles deal with ‘“The Education Collection of the Harvard 
College Library,’’ Louise M. Taylor; ‘‘Methods and Results in the 
Harvard Growth Study,’’ Edward A. Lincoln. ‘Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Social Sciences,” by T. L. Kelly and A. C. Krey, is reviewed 
by P. J. Rulon. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


National Student Mirror 


i- The following excerpts are quoted from an article in the February 
issue, on ‘Cooperative College Government,” by H. N. MacCracken: 
= “I propose, first, that the student body, through their constituent 
of society, be granted the right of collective bargaining with the trustees of 
their college. All plans affecting the welfare of students, the endow- 
ments for scholarships and housing conditions, the expansion or con- 
ed traction of college services, should come before this body. In particular, 
de matters of social or religious nature should be freely discussed here. 
he The students should have the right to express to this joint commission 
at- their views as to the proper qualifications of trustees. Similarly, the 
be trustees should bring to the attention of students those matters in which 
in their judgment students have fallen short. 
“I propose, second, that through a student commission on the course 
of study, undergraduates should have the right of free expression of 
ote opinion in all requirements for degrees, as to hours of study, number of 
courses, standards of work. They should have the right not only of 
= criticizing poor teaching, but of seeking redress when such teaching 
sity interferes with their profitable use of time and money. The faculty 
and should agree not to pass any important changes in the course of study 
ort. without reference to this commission. Investigation of proposed 
oi 4 changes should be undertaken mutually. 
a “Through other commissions and bodies, faculty and students should 
tion work together and not at odds in the maintenance of academic standards 
sto | % work. It should be recognized that the student body has an even 
in greater stake in high academic standards than has the faculty. The 
that proper division of responsibility should give to the faculty responsibility 
very for maintaining the highest standards of teaching and to the student 
wn body that for maintaining the highest standards of study. 
lege “It is a wrong concept of the university, that it merely has instruction 
en to sell, which students may buy or not as they please, that universities 
ad have no further obligation. This is to ignore the true nature of a 
i" a social institution. It is obsolete, with every other instance of the old 
individualism. 
vail “The college degree is the gateway to the professions. It is not the 
the § Perequisite of the universities but of the society which universities are 
ait privileged to serve. The training for the professions and for leadership 
aul in civil life is not a matter of knowledge alone, but of morale, of habits 


and attitudes, of standards and ideals. Training in these is given by 
just dealing and fair play, by treating men as men and not as boys, by 
living up to the standards by oneself. 

“The new America is likely to be governed in far greater measure than 
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formerly, by bureaus of government officials, recruited from the ranks 
of college graduates. If we want the worst kind of petty tyranny and 
personal self-seeking, such as has been the curse of life in many European 
states, we shall continue the present system of college administration 
which denies to student government all authority except over the most 
trivial aspects of student life; which in short is a training in petty 
tyranny. If we want a truly liberal state, with officials courteous, 
sympathetic, alert, self-respecting but considerate, we shall begin 
their training in college by granting to self-government all that power 
it can enforce and maintain, by living with it as an invaluable instru- 
ment of education, and always by living up to it in absolute good 
faith. 

“To keep democracy, we must train for it. To train for it, we must 
have a laboratory. There is no laboratory of government, save govern- 
ment itself. Student self-government is an ideal instrument for train- 
ing the future leader in democracy. As such, I commend it to educators 
everywhere and ask their endorsement of it. 

“This endorsement should carry a guarantee that students will not 
be dismissed from academic institutions for reasons not concerned with 
classroom requirements without full cooperation of the student council; 
that students in college or university have the same right to organize 
and to meet in free assembly as any other citizens, and that disciplinary 
measures taken by academic authority shall be primarily educational 
in nature, be at least as advanced as is the probation system in modem 
courts of law. 

“Their endorsement means that they take the collective student 
authority into partnership in the management of the university, safe- 
guarding the academic degree in every way, but sharing with the students 
responsibility for the maintenance of work along the road to it. It 
means above all that educators shall recognize that a far more valuable 
gift to the United States of America than groups of students trained in 
military tactics will be this group of students trained in the technique 
of political leadership and collective action.” 


Phi Delta Kappan 


The Phi Delta Kappan of January, 1935, contains an account of 
an organization for academic freedom as embodied in the following ar- 
ticles which have been tentatively adopted for reference to the constitu- 
ent organizations, which were represented in the conference: 

“1. The organization shall be known as The National Advisory 
Council on Academic Freedom. 

“2. The sole purpose of the Council shall be to coordinate present 
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efforts and to stimulate further efforts toward the achievement of 
academic freedom by: 

a. Education of the public and teaching profession as to the meaning 
and need of academic freedom; 

b. The dissemination through the channels of cooperating associa- 
tions of information concerning cases involving academic freedom and 
the reporting to cooperating associations alleged cases of violations of 
academic freedom for possible investigation by one or more of the co- 
operating associations. 

“3. Each cooperating association shall appoint two delegates to 
serve on the Council for a term of one year. 

“4. This Council shall meet at least twice each year at such times 
and places as it shall appoint. 

“5. At its first meeting in each year, this Council shall elect a 
chairman and a secretary, each to serve for a period of one year. 

“6. Each cooperating association shall pay an equal share of the 
expenses of the Council, this sum not to exceed $200.00 annually.”’ 


News Bulletin of Institute of International Education 


Announcement is made in the April issue of Woolley Scholarships in 
connection with the United States House of the Cité Universitaire. 
There are five for the coming year, two in music, two in art, and one in 
psychiatry. Candidates must be American citizens, men or women, 
with a good knowledge of French, and unmarried. The closing date for 
filing applications is May 1. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Among the noteworthy items in the comprehensive report of the 
president covering the years 1932-34, two developments may be men- 
tioned as of special interest. An account of the varied purposes served 
by the Charles Phelps Taft fund of $2,000,000, ‘‘to endow the study and 
teaching of ‘the humanities’ in the College of Liberal Arts and the 
Graduate School,’ includes the acquisition of over 30,000 volumes by 
the university library, the maintenance of a number of full-time pro- 
fessors, provision for the publication of faculty studies, and several 
other services of special academic usefulness. A separate section of the 
report describes the significant work of the University of Cincinnati 
excavation in the Troad. Professor W. T. Semple, former president of 
this Association, is director in charge of diplomatic and promotional 
activities for this project and is also a trustee of the Taft fund. 


City COLLEGE, REPORT ON STUDENT DISCIPLINE 


At the meeting of the faculty February 7 a committee report was 
presented on the procedure to be followed in disciplinary cases, from 
which the following recommendations are quoted: 


“1. Your committee recommends the establishment of two com- 
mittees of the General Faculty, a Committee on Discipline and a 
Committee on Review. 

“(a) The Committee on Discipline shall consist of seven members, 
three members of the General Faculty, three students, and a chairman 
selected from the Faculty by a two-thirds vote of the Committee. 

“The three Faculty members shall be appointed by the President to 
serve for one year each, and thereafter the Faculty Committee on Com- 
mittees shall include the names of proposed successors among their 
committee nominations to the President. 

“The three student members shall be appointed by the Student Coun- 
cil of the Main Center of the Day Session. 

“The Committee on Discipline shall consider all cases of misconduct 
of students of the Main Center of the Day Session, including cases of 
dishonesty, of disorderly or unlawful conduct, and of violation of college 
regulations in extra-curricular matters, and shall determine the penalties 
to be imposed. 

“The penalties that may be recommended by the Committee include: 
probation, private reprimand, public censure, suspension from extra- 
curricular activities, suspension from all college activities for a definite 
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period of time, indefinite suspension, dismissal, and such other penalties 
as may seem proper to the Committee. 

“(b) The Committee on Review shall consist of the five senior mem- 
bers of the General Faculty, not including those engaged in general 
administration or members of the Committee on Discipline. 

“The Committee on Review shall (1) review all cases in which the 
penalty recommended by the Committee on Discipline is indefinite 
suspension or dismissal; and (2) hear appeals in all other cases. 

“The student concerned, any two of the seven members of the Com- 
mittee on Discipline, or the officer bringing the charge may appeal from 
any decision of the Committee.”’ 

The preamble reads in part: 

“The responsibility of the Faculty will be much more effectively exer- 
cised if its chief disciplinary concern is with matters of principle, policy, 
and procedure, rather than with the actual decision of cases. The 
Faculty should set up appropriate committees with adequate authority 
to investigate and try cases of misconduct; and it should act as a review 
body only in cases where its committee recommends the drastic penalty 
of expulsion. 

“The procedure we are recommending is experimental in character, 
and it may prove necessary to revise it in the light of experience. The 
success of the Committee on Discipline, with the broad powers of original 
jurisdiction conferred upon it, will to a large extent depend upon a 
feeling of mutual confidence between the Faculty and the students, and, 
on the other hand, the work of the Committee on Discipline may be of 
great importance not only in the decision of particular cases, but in 

developing a finer Faculty-student relationship."’ 


FENN COLLEGE, STATEMENT OF PoLicy oF FACULTY TENURE 


After correspondence with the Washington Office the following 
statement of policy has been adopted by the Board of Trustees: 

“1. Every new member of the full time day faculty will be engaged on 
a temporary basis. This temporary period of time will be of one year’s 
duration unless either grave moral delinquency or gross incompetence 
should make it necessary for the college to terminate such service at an 
earlier date. 

“2. If during the trial period either the college or the teacher decides 
to terminate the connection with the college at the end of the school 
year, notice shall be given six (6) months prior to the end of the college 
year. 

“3. (A) If, during this trial period, a member of the faculty holding 
the rank of assistant, associate, or full professor proves entirely satis- 
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factory to the college and wishes to remain in his position, the college 
will then offer him a contract of indefinite tenure. 

“(B) If, during this trial period, a member of the faculty holding 
the rank of instructor proves entirely satisfactory to the college and 
wishes to remain in his position, the college may, at its discretion and 
upon recommendations of its Faculty Committee, either 

(a) extend the trial period for one more year, or 
(b) offer him a contract of indefinite tenure. 

“4. No member of the faculty who has received a contract of in- 
definite tenure, except for grave moral delinquency or gross incompe- 
tence, will be dismissed or refused reappointment later than one-half 
year before the proposed termination of his services. 

“5. In case dismissal is necessary, after a member of the faculty has 
received a contract of indefinite tenure, a statement of the grounds for 
such action will be formulated and transmitted to the individual in 
writing. 

“6. Each such individual shall then have the right to appear before 
the Personnel Committee of the Board of Trustees, at which time he 
will be given an opportunity to present in full his side of the case. 

“7. The results of this hearing will then be reported to the Board of 
Trustees. 

“8. The final decision will rest with the Board of Trustees. 

“9. Acopy of this policy regarding academic tenure will be presented 
to each new member of the faculty prior to his original appointment, and 
his acceptance of the appointment will indicate his understanding and 
acceptance of this policy.” 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, CHAPTER MEETING 


Sixty members of the Pennsylvania State College Chapter convened 
on Friday evening, March 8, for an informal dinner meeting, at which the 
following administrative officers of the College were present as the 
guests of the chapter: Colonel J. Franklin Shields, President of the 
Board of Trustees; Colonel J. H. M. Andrews, Mr. Henry D. Brown, 
and Mr. Chester J. Tyson, members of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees; Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees and President of the College; and Mr. Adrian O. Morse, 
Executive Secretary of the College. An ex-President of the chapter 
sat at the head of each of the six tables in the capacity of host, and at 
the foot of each table sat one of the members of the present Executive 
Committee. 

Each host, at the conclusion of the dinner, introduced the guest of 
honor at his table and asked for a few remarks from him. The Trustees 
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were unanimous in approving not only the purposes of the A. A. U. P. 
but also such informal meetings, at which the opportunity is provided 
both to administrative officers and to teachers alike for securing a 


broader and more sympathetic understanding of their interrelated prob- 
lems. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


President Aydelotte, in a discussion of the four-course plan, states: 
“The academic year 1934-35 marks the definite abandonment of the 
course-and-hour system in Swarthmore College. The academic 
progress of our students will no longer be measured by credit hours 
but rather by courses. Four courses have been fixed as the normal 
standard of work in place of five, which our students have carried up 
to this time. 

“The four-course plan inevitably limits somewhat the breadth of 
an undergraduate’s work, but it should produce a corresponding in- 
crease in thoroughness, because of the fact that the individual is able 
to concentrate upon fewer subjects. The new plan was adopted in the 
conviction that under the old system the attention of the undergradu- 
ate was distracted by too many subjects and his mental development 
retarded because it was humanly impossible for him to do good work 
in so many different fields. I share this conviction and confidently 
expect that, when the initial difficulties have been overcome, the four- 
course plan will increase the interest and satisfaction of the members 
of the student body in their academic work... . 

“The gains under the new plan should be more than worth the 
sacrifices necessary to secure them. No undergraduate can possibly 
take college courses in all the subjects in which he is interested, nor 
is it advisable that he should do so. There are other and better ways 
of satisfying his intellectual curiosity. If he focuses his college work 
upon one of the particular fields of knowledge, the intellectual training 
and the habits of work so acquired will enable him to read for himself 
with profit, in college and after, as broadly as his interests dictate. It 
is no bad thing that he should leave college with some of his intellec- 
tual curiosities still unsatisfied and with an acute consciousness of his 
ignorance in fields outside his specialty... . 

“It is not ignorance but superficial knowledge which is the true enemy 
of his further progress... . 

“The problem may be attacked, so far as the undergraduate is con- 
cerned, in two opposite ways: by giving him as thorough a grasp as 
possible of one field and leaving it to him to spend the rest of his life in 
widening the circle of his knowledge; or, on the other hand, by giving 
him a bird’s-eye view of the whole world of knowledge and leaving it to 
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him in later life to concentrate upon some one subject and to learn to 
know that as thoroughly as he can. The second approach is that of the 
so-called Orientation Courses, which have, during the last few years, 
become so popular in American colleges and universities. It is in har- 
mony with the tendency of American education to accept superficiality 
as the price of comprehensiveness. 

‘The first is the method, on the other hand, which has been decided 
upon after long thought by the Swarthmore Faculty, and the four-course 
plan is only another step in that direction. It represents the point of 
view which is taken for granted in almost all European plans of educa- 
tion.... 

“T can not attempt an adequate discussion of the whole problem within 
the limits of this report, but can only state my own surmise that the 
breadth of many older American and European scholars, which is a 
matter of common observation, may possibly be due to the fact that 
they have started with a thorough grasp of a limited field and have spent 
their lives in widening their knowledge, while on the other hand, the 
extreme narrowness of outlook and interests which is characteristic of 
so many of our younger scholars may be due to the fact that by a kind of 
reaction to the diffuseness and superficiality of their early training they 
have spent their lives, as has been said, learning more and more about 
less and less.” 


WHEATON COLLEGE, CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The college is this year celebrating its hundredth anniversary. Its 
title in 1835 was Wheaton Female Seminary, but it would appear that 
its curriculum and standards were not materially different from the 
contemporary men’s colleges designed to train for the learned profes- 
sions not then open to women. The prejudice against the term ‘“‘col- 
lege’”’ persisted longer at Wheaton than in some other institutions, so 
that the change of title was not made until 1912. At that time the 
majority of its students were high school graduates. 

Wheaton was founded under the guidance of Mary Lyon, who founded 
Mt. Holyoke in 1837, the teachers and students of Wheaton showing 
their good will by contributing towards the furnishing of the first 
dormitory there. Only three of the older buildings survive—the 
President’s House, built in 1829; the original seminary building, built 
in 1835; and Mary Lyon Hall of later erection. 

The anniversary celebration will be held in connection with the June 
commencement, and plans have been made for a historic survey in 
pageant form of the development of women’s life in America during 
the century and their struggle to gain a share in molding the affairs of 
the world. 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


A SuRVEY OF CURRENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Some picture of the breadth of local activities throughout the country 
can be derived from a brief survey of replies to the monthly chapter letter 
sent from the Washington Office. The following typical reports constitu- 
ting answers to the second chapter letter of the year should be of interest 
to members: 

At the third meeting of the year, on January 28, held by the Adelphi 
Chapter the entire faculty were invited to attend. The speaker was 
Professor W. P. Montague of Columbia. 

At Allegheny two or three dinner and discussion meetings are planned 
for the current term. The subject of the December meeting was com- 
prehensive examinations. 

The recently organized chapter of Berea College has an annual program 
of six meetings which up to the present time have been held at the homes 
of members, and to which faculty wives are invited. This plan makes 
the chapter a semi-professional and semi-social organization. 

The Brown Chapter has sent to all members of the faculty a letter 
explaining conditions of income tax exemption for college teachers, and 
inviting nominations for membership. 

The chapter at the University of Cincinnati is devoting itself during 
the current year chiefly to the development of satisfactory cooperation 
with secondary schools. In connection with the visit of Professor 
Walker, Ohio State, regional membership campaign chairman, the chap- 
ter is holding a social meeting to which faculty wives, high school prin- 
cipals, and university executives are invited. 

At the meeting of the chapter of Colgate on February 19, President 
Cutten discussed a possible ‘‘three-months’-vacation-in-mid-winter”’ 
system with a session during the summer months. At the March meet- 
ing Dr. R. L. Mott, Director of the School of Social Sciences, spoke on 
new phases of the Chicago plan. 

President Hullihen of the university was the speaker at the Delaware 
Chapter meeting on March 12. 

The Denison Chapter reports an active campaign for new members. 
At the March meeting Professors Wittke and Walker of Ohio State were 
guest speakers. 

From Grinnell comes a report of a concentrated effort for better atten- 
dance at meetings and systematic discussions as a result of the recent 
report of Committee Z. The local chapter entertained the Iowa Con- 
ference of the Association in April. 

The officers of the Iowa Chapter state ‘We are getting under way a 
vigorous membership campaign.” 


At Louisville three meetings have been held during the present 
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academic year. The chapter has recommended that a group insurance 
plan be initiated by the Board of Trustees. 

The chapter at the University of Maryland has been compiling ma- 
terial on the cost of living within the area, a comparison of salary scales 
in the institution with universities of similar standing, and a study of the 
effect of salary reductions on standards of living of the teaching staff. 

At a dinner meeting of the Michigan State Chapter on February 15 the 
guest speaker, Dr. Heinz Werner, formerly Extraordinary Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Hamburg, now on the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, spoke on ‘‘Academic Freedom in German Universi- 
ties till 1933—and Afterwards.” 

To promote the effectiveness of chapter meetings a plan has been 
adopted at Morehead State Teachers College (Minnesota) of centering 
the program in a discussion of the preceding Bulletin: ‘“We find that the 
fixing of a nucleus for the program at a dinner meeting has greatly in- 
creased interest in the organization.”’ 

At Muhlenberg Chapter meetings are held monthly, each time with a 
definite topic for discussion. Among the recent subjects have been the 
improvement of the effectiveness of the library and the furthering of rela- 
tions between alumni and faculty. 

The Nebraska Wesleyan Chapter reports: ‘“We have been making a 
study of reports from the annual meeting, especially that of Professor 
Slichter, and plan to continue study of selected articles in the Bulletin.” 

At Vanderbilt a membership campaign throughout the various di- 
visions of the university is in progress. The chapter is giving serious 
consideration to the problem of recruiting better teachers for secondary 
schools. 

The Williams College Chapter has continued the program of five regular 
meetings a year with discussion of educational policy. At least once a 
year a dinner of the chapter is held. 


COMMUNICATION 


From A MEMBER 


‘‘May I suggest that the issues of academic freedom seem to be mostly 
academic and that attention centered upon tenure and economic con- 
ditions would seem more vital under present conditions.” 


REPLY FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


“While I do not fully share your views that the issues of academic 
freedom are or are likely to be in the near future ‘academic,’ I think 
it may be worth while to point out that nearly all the cases which our 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure deals with involve 
problems of tenure rather than of academic freedom. 

“So far as economic conditions are concerned, let me say that our 
Committee on the Economic Condition of the Profession made a valu- 
able report at the annual meeting, copies of which were circulated to 
all the chapters, and that we are at the moment engaged in setting up 
a committee for the study of the effects of the depression on institutions 
of higher learning and of plans for recovery. 


“T may also mention that we have just appointed a Committee on the 
Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Government, 
the purpose being to bring down to date a study which was made on 
that subject some years ago.” 


MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of sixteen active 
and two junior members as follows: 


University of Akron, U. S. Vance; Bryn Mawr College, Ernest W. Blanchard, 
Ruth E. Fairman, Georgiana G. King; University of Chicago, George K. K. Link, 
Sewall Wright; Connecticut State College, Irving G. Davis; Hollins College, Goldena 
Farnsworth; Howard University, Ellis O. Knox; Hunter College, Donald D. Moss- 
man; Montana State College, Birger L. Johnson; University of New Mexico, Carroll 
V. Newsom; University of Pennsylvania, Wendell P. Raine; Smith College, S. Ralph 
Harlow; University of Southern California, Robert Kingsley; University of Texas, 
Donald Duncan. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Ball State Teachers College, Frederic Heimberger; Bowling Green State College, 
Ruth Bourne; Brooklyn College, William L. Schaaf; Brown University, H. N. Couch; 
Catholic University of America, Bernard A. Facteau; Clemson College, C. B. Sum- 
ner; University of Colorado, Paul L. Faye; Connecticut State College, John Held- 
man, Jr.; Converse College, Elford C. Morgan; University of Florida, U. P. Davis; 
Fresno State Teachers College, Arthur C. Berdahl; George Washington University, 
H. H. Kavelor; Goucher College, Elizabeth S. May; Haverford College, Montfort 
V. Melchior; Howard College, Paul D. Bales; University of Illinois, Harold W. Holt, 
Ameda R. King; Iowa State College, Forest Whan; University of Iowa, Grace 
Cochran, Lothrop Smith; University of Kentucky, E.W. Montgomery; Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Daniel Harris; Louisiana State University, D. M. Kingsley, William M. 
McCord; University of Maine, D. M. Purdy; Western Maryland College, E. K. 
Schempp; Miami University, R. W. Edmiston; University of Michigan, Kathryn 
Horst; University of Mississippi, Dael L. Wolfle; Newark College of Engineering, 
Eastman Smith; New York University, Ben H. Hill; Northwestern University, 
William E. Powers; University of Oklahoma, G. A. Van Lear, Jr.; Oregon State 
Normal School, Stephen B. Jones; University of Puerto Rico, Samuel L. Rodriguez; 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Robert L. Sharp; Rutgers University, J. Henry 
Wild; Simmons College, Allan Latham; Smith College, N. Wyman Storer; Univer- 
sity of Utah, Charles M. Blumenfeld; University of Vermont, Herbert E. Putnam; 
Washington College, Paul A. Solandt; Washington and Jefferson College, Clarence 
E. Heffelfinger; Washington University, Israel Treiman; University of Washington, 
Vernon A. Mund; Westminster College (New Wilmington), G. Ross Ellis; College 
of William and Mary in Virginia, E. Ruffin Jones, Jr.; Williams College, Andrew S. 
Keck, Ralph P. Winch. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Pennsylvania State College, E.R. Martell; Western Reserve University, David W. 
Russell. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and sixty-four nominations for active 
membership and fifty nominations for junior membership are printed 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
May 25, 1935. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsylvania 
State, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafay- 
ette; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Ma- 
gruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Leonard W. Adams (Commerce), Syracuse 

Carl E. Allen (Accounting), Lehigh 

Fred W. Allen (Biology), New Mexico 

F. Dewey Amner (Spanish), Denison 

Georgia C. Amsden (Commerce), California State Teachers 
Walfred A. Anderson (Rural Social Organization), Cornell 
Robert C. Angell (Sociology), Michigan 

James Babcock (Romance Languages), Iowa 

Joseph Bachelor (English), Miami 

Joseph G. Baier, Jr. (Zoology), Wisconsin 

Albert C. Baird (Speech), Iowa 

Russell Baldock (Physics), Virginia Agr. College and Poly. Inst. 
Rita Barnard (Business Administration), Connecticut College for Women 
Fred A, Barnes (Railroad Engineering), Cornell 

Ruth E. Baugh (Geography), California (Los Angeles) 

Paul E. Baur (Mathematics), Baldwin-Wallace 

Edith M. Beals (English), Hunter 

Joseph Begue (Modern Languages), Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Zelmira Biaggi (Spanish), Connecticut College for Women 
Robert C. Binkley (History), Western Reserve 

Francis H. Bird (Economics), Cincinnati 

Jean Birdsall (History), Vassar 

Amos Black (Mathematics), Cornell 

Martin L. Black, Jr. (Accounting), Duke 

Louise S. Boas (English), Wheaton 

Arthur C. Boggess (Economics), Baldwin-Wallace 

William E. Bohannon (Education, Psychology), Howard (Birmingham) 
Julia W. Bower (Mathematics), Connecticut College for Women 
Raymond Boydston (Physics), Miami 

Muriel Brasie (Textiles, Clothing), Cornell 

William F. Bristol (Commerce), Iowa 

Knute O. Broady (School Administration), Nebraska 

Majel K. Brooks (French), Bucknell 

Olga P. Brucher (Nutrition), Cornell 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Edmund de S. Brunner (Sociology), Columbia 

Calvin A. Buehler (Chemistry), Tennessee 

Hazel Burnham (Music), Hollins 

Henry M. Busch (Social Sciences, Adult Education), Western Reserve 
Joe B. Butler (Civil Engineering), Missouri 

Ferdinand H. Butt (Entomology), Cornell 

Carl R. Bye (Economics), Syracuse 

Zoe W. Carroll (Biology), Maryville 

Howard L. Chace (French), Miami 

Jonas J. Christensen (Plant Pathology), Minnesota 

Ralph W. Church (Philosophy), Cornell 

Harry D. Churchill (Mechanics), Case School of Applied Science 
Irving L. Churchill (English Literature), Bucknell 

Vinnie B. Clark (Geography), California State Teachers 

Arthur W. Coe (Physics, Chemistry), South Dakota Normal and Industrial 
William Coleman (Physics), Howard (Washington) 

Howard B. Cordner (Horticulture), Maryland 

Charles A. Culver (Physics), Carleton 

Walter A. Curry (Electrical Engineering), Columbia 

James F. Cusick (Economics), Amherst 

A. Henry Dahlstrom (German), Heidelberg 

Raymond H. Danforth (Mechanics, Materials), Case School of Applied Science 
Henry B. Dates (Electrical Engineering), Case School of Applied Science 
Elizabeth Dawson (English), Lindenwood 

Jesse A. DeFrance (Landscape Planning), Cornell 

Cornelis W. De Kiewiet (History), Iowa 

E. Chester Deputy (Education), California State Teachers 

Chester Destler (History), Albion 

Nicholas Dietz, Jr. (Biological Chemistry), Creighton 

Carl M. Duff (Applied Mechanics), Nebraska 

Arthur L. Dunham (History), Michigan 

Gerard Edell (Chemical Engineering, Mechanical Drawing), Syracuse 
John E. Eldridge (Physics), Iowa 

Clara B. Ellis (Nursing), Iowa 

John Englekirk (Modern Languages), New Mexico 

Buryl F. Engleman (Journalism), Kent State 

Dennard Engram (French, Italian), Alabama 

Jennette Evans (Hygiene), Cornell 

Harold B. Eversole (Accounting), Iowa 

Virgil M. Faires (Mechanical Engineering), Agri. and Mech. College of Texas 
Dorothy Fenton (Library Science), Lawrence 

William Fidler (English), Alabama 

Joseph B. Finnegan (Fire Protection Engineering), Armour Inst. of Technology 
William W. Flexner (Mathematics), Cornell 

Kenneth J. Foreman (Bible, Philosophy), Davidson 

Frederick S. Foster (Biology), Franklin and Marshall 

Philip G. Fox (Philosophy, Business Administration), Wisconsin 

Erich Funke (German), Iowa 

Jennis W. Futch (Law), John B. Stetson 

Daniel J. Gage (History), Bucknell 

Cedric Gale (English), Lehigh 

Lewis F. Garey (Agricultural Economics), Minnesota 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Robert Gessner (English), New York 
Edward M. Gifford (English, Speech), Indiana State Teachers 
Michael Ginsburg (Classics, Ancient History), Nebraska 
Abram Glaser (Law), City (New York) 

Dale H. Gramley (Journalism), Lehigh 

Ernest Griffith (Political Science), Syracuse 

Earl L. Griggs (English), Michigan 

Albert C. Gubitz (Economics), Ohio 

George M. Hall (Geology), Tennessee 

V. B. Hall (Physics, Mechanics, Engineering Drawing), Bucknell 
Morris H. Harnly (Biology), New York 

F. A. Harper (Marketing), Cornell 

Katharine W. Harris (Home Economics), Cornell 

Mildred Hart (Romance Languages), Western Reserve 

Rodney B. Harvey (Plant Physiology), Minnesota 

Hazel M. Hauck (Nutrition), Cornell 

Fred E. Haynes (Sociology), Iowa 

Robert A. Hefner (Zoology), Miami 

Frederick W. Hehre (Electrical Engineering), Columbia 

Paul S. Helmick (Physics), Drake 

Clifford M. Hicks (Business Finance, Business Law), Nebraska 
Howard Higgins (Public Speaking), Miami 

Lester B. Higley (Orthodontia), Iowa 

Francis X. Hillen (Philosophy), De Paul 

Elmer W. Hills (Business Law), Iowa 
Harry M. Hines (Physiology), Iowa 
Robert B. Hinman (Animal Husbandry), Cornell 
Harold Hoffman (English), Miami 
Arthur W. Holmes (Accounting), Cincinnati 
Florrie Holzwasser (Geology, Geography), Columbia 
Stacey F. Howell (Biochemistry), Cornell 
Ruth B. Howland (Zoology, Botany), New York 
Ralph M. Hudson (Art), Morehead State Teachers 
Eugene L. Huet (French), Rutgers 
Alfred F. Huettner (Biology), New York 
Kathryn Huganir (English), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 

Harry K. Hutter (Geography), South Dakota Normal and Industrial 
Ronald Ingalls (Music), Alabama (Montevallo) 

John A. Irving (Philosophy), Princeton 

Sidney Jenkins (Physical Education), Denison 

Eugene W. Kanning (Chemistry), Indiana 

Earl Kauffman, Jr. (Physical Education), Washburn 

Rufus L. Keener (Horticulture), Georgia 

William P. Kellam (Library), North Carolina State 

Forrest E. Keller (Economics), Bucknell 

Frank E. Kendrie (Music), Iowa 

Clarence H. Kent (Mechanical Engineering), Pennsylvania State 

Frank M. Kercheville (Modern Languages), New Mexico 

Donald L. King (French), Miami 

Keo King (Education), South Dakota Normal and Industrial 

Otto Kinkeldey (Bibliology, Musicology), Cornell 

John G. Kirkwood (Chemistry), Cornell 
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Earl L. Knight (Finance, Banking), Duquesne 

Leon Kranz (Physical Education), Northwestern 

Mary H. Kranz (Education, History), St. Benedict (St. Joseph) 
Ernest A. Kubler (German), Cornell 

M. Willard Lampe (Religion), Iowa 

Merit L. Laubach (Industrial Arts), Indiana State Teachers 
Richard Laubengayer (Botany), Cornell 

Thomas C. Lavery (Law), Cincinnati 

Charles B. Leonard (History), California State Teachers 

Lewis B. Lesley (Modern European History), California State Teachers 
Victor E. Levine (Biological Chemistry, Nutrition), Creighton 
Kurt Lewin (Psychology), Cornell 

Robert H. Luce (Biology), Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Overton Luhr (Physics), Union 

Jarmon A. Lynch (Education), Rice 

Harry B. McClelland (Mathematics), Duquesne 

Charles H. McCloy (Anthropometry, Physical Education), Iowa 
Glenn E. McLaughlin (Economic Research, Statistics), Pittsburgh 
Edward C. Mabie (Dramatic Art), Iowa 

Harold Macy (Dairy Bacteriology), Minnesota 

Patrick M. Malin (Economics), Swarthmore 

Carolina Marcial-Dorado (Spanish), Columbia 

Winston L. Massey (Mathematics), Chattanooga 

John M. Matzen (School Administration), Nebraska 

George H. Maughan (Physiology), Cornell 

Evans Mayo (Geology), Cornell 

Philip Mechem (Law), Iowa 

Amy G. Mekeel (Zoology), Cornell 

Ermelindo A. Mercado (Spanish), Michigan 

Day Monroe (Home Economics), Cornell 

Emily G. Moore (Art History, Criticism), Nebraska 

Richard A. Mordoff (Meteorology, Climatology), Cornell 

Frank L. Mott (Journalism), Iowa 

Herbert J. Muller (English), Cornell 

George W. Mullins (Mathematics), Columbia 

Paul H. Musser (English), Pennsylvania 

Richard W. Nelson (Commerce, Economics), Iowa 

Mary B. Nethercut (Library), Drake 

Curtis P. Nettels (History), Wisconsin 

Paul R. Neureiter (Chemistry), Illinois State Teachers (Western) 
C. Leo Norris (Animal Nutrition), Cornell 

Ferris W. Norris (Electrical Engineering), Nebraska 

Stuart A. Northrop (Geology), New Mexico 

Luella F. Norwood (English Literature), Spelman 

Catherine Oakes (English), Connecticut College for Women 
Anna M. Painter (English Literature), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
James W. Papez (Anatomy, Neurology), Cornell 

Roy H. Paynter (Marketing), Ohio 

Selig Perlman (Economics), Wisconsin 

Howell G. Pickett (Chemistry), Virginia State Teachers (Harrisonburg) 
Lester R. Polan (Mathematics), Alfred 

Ivan L. Pollock (Political Science), Iowa 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Chesley J. Posey (Engineering), Iowa 
Charles G. Post (Political Science), Vassar 

Frederick M. Pownall (Journalism), Iowa 

Harold M. Priest (English), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Thomas T. Read (Mining Engineering), Columbia 

Katherine Reeves (Home Economics), Cornell 

Walter A. Reichard (German), Michigan 

Oscar W. Reinmuth (Classics), Nebraska 

Juan E. Reyna (Agricultural Engineering), Cornell 

June Reynerson (Art), Indiana State Teachers 

John F. C. Richards (Classics), Harvard 

J. F. Abbott Rick (English, German), St. Bonaventure 

Floyd K. Riley (Speech), Michigan 

Robert O. Roeseler (German), Wisconsin 

Fred S. Rogers (Machine Design), Cornell 

Raymond R. Rogers (Electrochemistry), Columbia 

Thomas A. Rogers (Physical Education), Denison 

Joseph E. Rose (Orthodontia), Iowa 

George W. Rosenlof (Secondary Education), Nebraska 

Gilbert Ross (Music), Cornell 

Dwight Sanderson (Rural Social Organization), Cornell 

Raymond B. Sawyer (Physics), Carleton 

E. F. Schramm (Geology), Nebraska 

Frederick L. Schuman (Political Science), Chicago 

Gad Scoville (Farm Management), Cornell 

Anatoli C. Seletzky (Electrical Engineering), Case School of Applied Science 
W. C. Senning (Zoology), Cornell 

Ernest H. Shideler (Sociology), Franklin 

Georgiana Simpson (German), Howard (Washington) 

Lesley B. Simpson (Spanish), California (Berkeley) 

Walter I. Slichter (Electrical Engineering), Columbia 

Eugene H. Sloane (English), Lehigh 

Harold D. Smith (Music), Cornell 

Hamilton M. Smyser (English), Connecticut College for Women 
Clayton C. Spencer (Chemistry), Syracuse 

Earle B. Struble (Dairy Chemistry), Cornell 

James B. Sumner (Biochemistry), Cornell 

J. Irvin Swigart (Physics), Utah 

Roy C. Tasker (Zoology), Bucknell 

Robert E. Taylor (Business Law, Accounting), Cincinnati 

True Taylor (Economics, Sociology), Culver-Stockton 

Warner Taylor (English), Wisconsin 

John C. Teevan (Business Law), Northwestern 

Erling Thoen (Operative Dentistry, Dental Anatomy), Iowa 

F. L. Thomsen (Economics), Missouri 

Harrison J. Thornton (History), Iowa 

Harold M. Tolo (History, Political Science), Elmhurst 

Charles C. Torrance (Mathematics), Case School of Applied Science 
Robert W. Torrens (Romance Languages), Hobart 

Howard W. Troyer (English), Lawrence 
William T. Utter (History), Denison 
Lewis G. Vander Veld (History), Michigan 
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Ruby Van Trump (Education), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Edward H. Van Winkle (Business Statistics), Rensselaer Polytechnic 
William R. Veazey (Chemical Engineering), Case School of Applied Science 
Fred H. Vose (Mechanical Engineering), Case School of Applied Science 
William P. Walker (Agricultural Economics), Maryland 

Ethel B. Waring (Family Life), Cornell 

Hazel D. Warren (Classics), Hunter 

Edith L. Webster (Geology), Nebraska 

Mary E. Wells (Mathematics), Vassar 

Benjamin W. Wheeler (History), Michigan 

Abraham White (Physiological Chemistry), Yale 

Dorrance S. White (Classics), Iowa 

Mary Willcockson (Education), Miami 

Hugh A. Wing (English), Pittsburgh 

John M. Winter (Botany), Nebraska State Teachers (Peru) 

Sidney G. Winter (Accounting), Iowa 

Ralph Wood (German), Cornell 

Verna Wulfekammer (Art), Missouri 

Ralph Yakel (Education), James Millikin 

May P. Youtz (Parent Training), Iowa 

Augustus P. Zabuesnic (French), Union 

Frances Zuill (Home Economics), Iowa 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Marlowe G. Anderson (Zoology), Northwestern 

Neville L. Bennington (Zoology), Northwestern 

Elizabeth Butler (Zoology), Vassar 

Robert J. Conklin (English), Columbia 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (Sociology), Chicago 

Warren W. Day (Architecture), Illinois 

William A. Frazier (Horticulture), Maryland 

Mary M. Fulton (Home Economics), Queens-Chicora 
Leslie German (Chemistry), Cincinnati 

Jessie Graham (Commerce), Southern California 

Charles A. Godcharles (Philosophy, Psychology), Bucknell 
Mary Gojdics (Biology), Creighton 

William Gruen (Philosophy), New York 

Clyde A. Harding (English), Lehigh 

Esther C. Hendee (Zoology), California (Berkeley) 
Harlow J. Heneman (Political Science), Michigan 

Henry B. Hill (History), Wisconsin 

Joseph Joffe (Mathematics), Newark College of Engineering 
Lloyd Jones (Physics), Pittsburgh 

Solomon Katz (History), Cornell 

Andrew Louis (German), Colgate 

Quentin O. McAllister (Modern Languages), Washington and Jefferson 
Vincent A. McCrossen (German, Latin), Bucknell 

Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr. (Library), Baylor 

Winona MacCalmont (Physiol., Pharmacol.), Woman’s Med. College of Pennsylvania 
Walton L. Mutter (Music), Iowa 

George A. Odgers (Education, Psychology), Pacific 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Albert L. Olson (History), Yale 

James D. Pond (Farm Forestry), Cornell 

Donald J. Robertson (Commerce), California State Teachers 
Elwyn B. Robinson (History), Western Reserve 
Katherine Ragen (History), Creighton 

Carl H. Samans (Metallurgical Engineering), Lehigh 
George W. Sanford (Economics), Case School of Applied Science 
Bernard E. Silver (Organic Chemistry), Fordham 

L. W. Simmons (Sociology), Maryland 

Florence T. Simonds (Botany), Maryland 

George L. Sixbey (English), American 

R. G. Steinmeyer (Political Science), Maryland 

Claire V. Stickney (French), Creighton 

Donald G. Stillman (English), Bucknell 

Claude W. Stimson (Economics), Chicago 

Benjamin P. Sonnenblick (Biology), New York 

Carl Strauch (English), Lehigh 

H. Fabian Underhill (Economics), California (Berkeley) 
Robert M. Walker (Fine Arts), Williams 

Roland Walker (Biology), Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Edward Webster (Biology), New York 

Ancel P. Weinbach (Biochemistry), Johns Hopkins 
Guy P. Youmans (Bacteriology), Washington (Seattle) 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Instructor, man, northwestern college. To teach courses 
in advanced accounting. M.A. degree, at least two years’ teaching 
experience. Salary, $1800—-$1900. V 844 


Chemical Engineering: Instructor, man, southern university. To teach 
freshman chemistry, unit operations, chemical engineering equipment, 
etc. Preference for man with advanced degrees. Some practical 
chemical engineering experience desired. V 834 


Economics: Instructor, man, south central university’s school of business 
administration. To teach insurance, foreign trade, economics. Ph.D. 
or D.C.S. (economics or commerce). Salary, not more than $2000. 

V 842 


General Science: Instructor, eastern urban university. To teach four- 
hour course in general science, including latest discoveries in chemistry 
and physics and one lecture each on astronomy and geology. Bachelor 
degree required, Ph.D. preferred. Appointment for 1935-36 only. 
Salary, $800. V 836 


Mathematics: Professor, man, Near East college. Exchange position 
with man who must return to States for 1935-36. V 851 


Mathematics and Elementary Physics: Professor, man, southern college. 
Ph.D. Preference for Baptist. Salary, $1800-$2000. V 818 


Mechanical Engineering: Assistant, eastern university. M.E. or B.S. 
in M.E. Opportunity for graduate study part-time. Salary, $1200. 
V 852 


Mechanical Engineering: Instructor, eastern university. Power genera- 
tion, and preferably some special interest in internal combustion engines 
in addition to the usual general subjects. Salary, $2400. V 853 


Sociology: Instructor, man, southern university. Ph.D., ability to direct 
research under department head’s supervision. Appointment beginning 
summer quarter. Salary, $1500—$1800. V 845 
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